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A sentiment offered at the Dinner to H.I.H. the 
Prince Napoleon, at the Revere House, Sept. 25, 


1861. 


VIVE LA FRANCE, 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Tue land of sunshine and of song! 
Her name your hearts divine ; 
To her the banquet’s vows belong 
Whose breasts have poured its wine ; 
Our trusty friend, our true ally 
Through varied change and chance,— 
So, fill your flashing goblets high,— 
I give you, Vive la France ! 


Above our hosts in triple folds 
The self-same colors spread, 
Where Valor’s faithful arm upholds 
The blue, the white, the red ; 
Alike each nation’s glittering crest 
Reflects the morning’s glance,— 
Twin eagles, soaring east and west ; 
Once-more then, Vive la France ! 


Sister in trial! who shall count 
Thy generous friendship’s claim, 

Whose blood ran mingling in the fount 
That gave our land its name, 

Till Yorktown saw in blended line 
Our conquering arms advance, 

And victory’s double garlands twine 
Our banners? Vive la France ! 


O land of heroes! in our need 
One gift from heaven we crave 
To stanch these wounds that vainly bleed : 
The wise to lead the brave ! 
Call back one captain of thy past 
From glory’s marble trance, 
Whose name shall be a bugle-blast 
To rouse us! Vive la France! 


Pluck Condé’s baton from the trench, 
Wake up stout Charles Martel, 

Or find some woman’s hand to clench 
The sword of la Pucelle ! 

Give us one hour of old Turenne,— 
One lift of Bayard’s lance,— 

Nay, call Marengo’s chief again 
To lead us! Vive la France ! 


Ah hush! our weleome guest shall hear 
But sounds of peace and joy ; 

No angry echo vex thine ear, 
Fair Daughter of Savoy ! 

Once more! the land of arms and arts, 
Of glory, grace, romance ; 

Her love lies warm in all our hearts ; 
God bless her! Vive la France ! 





KENTUCKY NOW.—NAPOLEON TO NONO. 


KENTUCKY NOW. 


OLIVE-CROWNED but yesterday, 

High among the stars she stood, 
Deprecating, interceding ! 

Pointing down to those who lay 

Dying upon field and flood— 
Women wailing, brothers bleeding ! 


Last night while her children slept, 
From the land where Terror reigns, 
Ruthless train-bands swept upon her. 
Then she woke, and groaned, and wept, 
Seeing on her peaceful plains 
The flag of treason and dishonor ! 


There among the stars she stands, 
Wearing now no olive crown— 

There despoiled she stands in sorrow! 
And the self-same shameless hands, 
That have torn her olive down, 

Will try to tear her down to-morrow! 

—Louisville Journal. 


NAPOLEON TO NONO. 


ON THE EVE OF THE REMOVAL OF THE 


FRENCH ARMY FROM ROME. 


Hoty Father, ere we part, 

Take, oh, take my words to heart ; 
And if they disturb thy rest, 
Think them uttered for the best. 
Hear my counsel ere I go: 

Shut up shop, Pio Nono! 


By thy saints, whose pictures wink 
While thou art on destruction’s brink : 
By thy priests, who in their sleeve 
Deride thee, though they feign to grieve : 
By thy “ friends” I bid thee go, 

Shut up shop, Pio Nono! 


By thy brigands unconfined, 
Raisers of the papal wind : 

By the hate their deeds have sown 
For thee, and for thy rotten throne : 
By thy foes, I bid thee go, 

Shut up shop, Pio Nono! 


By thy want of common sense, 

By thy lack of Peter’s pence: 

By the cropper thou wilt come ‘ 
When French support is ordered home, 
Away thy temporal power throw: 

Shut up shop, Pio Nono! 


Holy Father, when I’m gone, 
Fly to England quick, alone: 
Hire a cosy lodging there, 
A three-pair back in Leicester Square : 
There at thine ease thy ’bacca blow, 
And die in peace, Pio Nono! 

—Punch. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. | herself away from the horrors of a weari- 
MADAME DE KRUDENER. ness that set upon her like a nightmare. 
WOMAN OF THE WORLD, AUTHOR, PIETIST, It may be imagined from this what influ- 
AND ILLUMINIST. ence such conditions of existence had upon 
JuLIA BARONESS OF VIETINGHOFF, was | the youth of Mademoiselle de Vietinghoff,. 
born in 1766, at Riga. Her father who at| especially as from her earliest years she was 
one period had enjoyed a high place at court, | of a highly imaginative, impressionable and 
had withdrawn from thence, and lived like | somewhat fantastic nature. Those born and 
a feudal baron of old at his chateau in Cour- | bred in the tumult of great cities never have 
land. Itrequires to have seen these castles of | the same susceptibilities ; they are blunted, 
the nobility on the Baltic to understand what | or they perish in the bud. A single inci- 
a sense of grandeur and of solitude might be | dent of early life will serve to portray its 
imbibed by a child brought up in such a| general tone and character. She had for 
place. Immense plains, only dotted here|great-grandmother an elderly and august 
and there by some struggling colony of Ger- | personage who monopolized all the respect 
mans, or by the miserable huts of the na-| of the house, and who uttered nothing but 
tive peasants, stretch far away boyend the| oracles. With regard to family matters she 
horizon around the seignorial residence,}was an unquestioned authority; she had 
which is itself often of an imposing grandeur | every event that had happened for the last 
and extravagant proportions. Already, in} hundred years at her fingers’ ends. Nor 
the time of Catherine and of Elizabeth, the | was she much less intimately versed in the 
nobles began to build palaces in these arid | history of her country, especially in so far as 
steppes, or amid the dark pine forests. her family was concerned in it. The best 
The life of such a feudal lord was as curi- | point about the old lady was, that with all 
ous within as its contrasts were great with-|her pride she doted upon her children, her 
out. In the time of the Empress Anne—| grandchildren, and grandchildren’s children. 
whose husband was himself Duke of Cour-| Nevertheless, the day came when this 
land—such barons had all the pride and in-| grand old lady was to go, like her prede- 
solence of petty tyrants; and they avoided |cessors. She had already disposed of her 
the court of St. Petersburg, where, however | worldly goods. Peter had this domain, Jean 
haughty they might be, they were forced to | Casimir the other; the capital went to Bur- 
bend. It was in vain that Anne and Eliza- | chard, and the plate and jewels to Lebrecht- 
beth summoned the young nobility to court. | Antony; but she had not decided to which 
It was not till the Princess of Anhalt Zerbst | of her four sons she should confide her mor- 
took with her the love of the fine arts and | tal remains. Jean Casimir had just erected 
of science, intellectual life and vigor, to the | a new family mausoleum, and he claimed the 
court of the North, that the representatives | honor of possessing his mother’s body ; but 
of the great families of Courland, of Es-! Peter had also his family vault, and if Bur- 
thonia, and of Livonia, also found their way | chard and Lebrecht- Antony had no mausolea, 
to St. Petersburg. But nothing could be | they offered their own castles for a last home 
more monotonous than life at the castle. Ito their mother’s relics. Tradition in these 
You might walk ten miles without meeting | gloomy and superstitious regions will have 
a person with whom to exchange a word. | it that the mother takes happiness with her, 
The major-domo might be a perfect example | and where the bones lay would be the head 
of German civilization, the governess from | jand the support of the family. 

Paris or Geneva might represent either city | |. The struggle for the possession of the 
in miniature ; still their resources were soon body, ere the soul had departed from it, be- 
exhausted. Winter would bring, with sledge came so oppressive, that in order that it 
and skating, parties on the great frozenlakes; might not be said that she died at Jean 
but a winter’s evening in one of these feudal | Casimir’s because he had a new mausoleum 
solitudes of Courland was a terrible affair. ‘erected, she had herself removed in a dying 
The chatelian would go to sleep over his ‘state, and in midwinter, ina sledge, to the 

chess or his backgammon, and the chatelaine house of Peter, who received her in triumph; 
would pretend to have instructions to give but she had scarcely got into her bed than 
to her household, but in reality would tear Lebrecht-Antony, his wife, and daughter, 
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managed so effectually as to get her carried 
away by another sledge. But if Lebrecht 
had proved himself sharp, Burchard was no 
less so, and he succeeded in ravishing the 
moribund old lady from his possession. 
Thus it was that in the depth of a Baltic 
winter, amid snow, ice, and wind, the fan- 
tastic sledge that bore this half-animate body 
was dragged about dark forests and over 
boundless plains, by day and by night, un- 
able to find a resting-place. 

It can be easily imagined what an effect 
so strange an event had upon a young and 
susceptible person as Julia. Alluding to it 
in after life, she said, ‘* What a pity that I 
cannot, as this noble lady did for her race, 
also give my heart to humanity, especially 
to that portion of humanity that suffers! 
Would to Heaven that the poor should thus 
dispute the possession of my remains among 
themselves, that each were to wish, as being 
his own, to bury me near his hut! What a 
happy rest it would be!” 

The father of our heroine—Baron de Viet- 
inghoff—was, of all the feudal lords of his 
epoch and of his country, the one who least 
appreciated the pleasures of that system of 
life. Given to study, and to literary and 
scientific pursuits, he might have felt the iso- 
lation less than others, were it not that his 
instincts as a man of the world predominated, 
and led him to seek for gratification in 
the metropolis of Russian predilection — 
Paris. On the occasion of his first visit to 
that brilliant capital, his daughter was a mere 
child ; but on the occasion of the second, 
she was a grown-up girl. Among those 
who frequented his house were D’Alembert, 
Buffon, Grimm, D’Holbach, and Marmontel. 
Julia, young as she was, was distinguished 
by these notabilities, and her father was 
justly proud of her. Soon, however, her 
peculiar and strange instincts began to re- 
veal themselves, and gave much anxiety to 
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'sying; and to her father, who was deeply 
‘imbued with the “ philosophical ” doctrines 
| of the day, the manifestations of such pious 
mysticism were as disagreeable as they were 
unintelligible. When he would have en- 
gaged her in a discussion upon an article in 
the Encyclopedia, she would seek the soli- 
tudes of a cloister, and meditate there upon 
the imaginary charms of monastic seclusion. 

But every thing has its time, and Baron 
de Vietinghoff had the satisfaction of seeing 
his daughter become one of the most frivo- 
lous women of the world, and with so pecul- 
iar a nature, she at once went to such ex- 
tremes as to terrify the more sedate as to her 
/future. She was the mere child of grace 
and fantasy, and yet so seductive in her way- 
'wardness, that she seemed to have the gift 
of bewitching all whom she approached. 
Her marriage with Baron de Krudener was, 
however, less a matter of feeling than a con- 
cession made to her parent’s wishes. Her 
husband could not understand her, and she 
did not love him; hence the tie led only to 
weariness and indifference. All she seemed 
to care for was movement. She went first . 
to Venice, where her husband filled the posi- 
tion of Russian ambassador, thence she re- 
turned as quickly to Paris. But she seemed 
to be devoured by an unconquerable rest- 
lessness. Her father scolded in vain. She 
even declared her lover, the singer Garat, to 
be without soul or intelligence. Nothing 
seemed to satisfy her; she seemed to seek 
for gratification only in contradiction and 
| trouble. She could not live, love, sin, and 


| 


| repent like the rest of the world ; she would 
|have sold herself to Satan, but only on the 
‘condition that the archangel would have 
|made it worth her while. Paris abounded 
‘at that epoch in women anxious to obtain 
/notoriety, no matter at what expense, but 
| few went to such extremes as did Madame 


de Krudener. Her greatest annoyance was 








her parent. She became discontented and |that joy and grief, love and hatred, glory 
melancholy, wished to return to the soli- | and humiliation, should be allotted to her 
tudes of the North, had dreams and visions, | only in common with others. One evening 
at first at intervals, and then so frequently | she was told that Madame de Genlis was the 
that her father tried what change of scene | first person who had attained perfection on 
would do, and took her to Germany, to the harp in Paris, and that it had given her 
Switzerland, and to the south of France.|much celebrity. “It appears to me,” she 


2 mae | es ; 
But the peculiar idiosynerasy of her charac- | observed, “ that it is sufficient to make one’s 
ter remained unchanged ; she would set upon 


‘self ridiculous in France to become cele- 
a rock, or wander alone at undue hours in 


brated. As to that, I also will learn the 
some romantic solitude, weeping or prophe- harp.” She did not learn the harp, but she 
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wrote a romance, and then she said, “Of 


the two kinds of folly by which Madame de 
Genlis has attained celebrity, I have chosen 
the easiest. I have written a book; it re- 


mains to be seen if I have attained the same | 


end.” 

“Valérie” appeared at Paris in 1804, 
after a short séjour made by Madame de 
Krudener, subsequent to her separation from 
her husband in 1792, in Riga, and Leipzig. 


tions of scenery and of events connected 
with the author’s travels, and we find in it 
a notice of a visit made with her father to 
the Grande Chartreuse at Grenoble, dis- 
guised as a man, access to the monastery 
being interdicted to women. She was at 
that time twenty years of age, and had been 
married five, and her account of the emo- 
| tions which she experienced not only portray 
| the strange undisciplined and sceptical sen- 


The work created a sensation. It portray ed | timents on religion by which she was all her 
the heart as the active interpreter of the dark | life tormented, but also contain a prophecy 
mysteries of conscience. Gustavus, the hero | of the future to which such scepticism must 
of the book, is a kind of sentimental Werther, | inevitably lead. 

who falls in love with the wife of the father 

who has adopted him, the young and beau-| Two individuals were issuing on a cold and 
tiful Valérie, in whom we have the ardent | gloomy night in the autumn of 1786, envel- 
and romantic character of Madame de Kru- | oped in their mantles, from the Grande Chart- 
dener; the spoilt and undisciplined child Teuse at Grenoble. The smallest of the two 
grown up to be the thoughtless and unprin- | personages was distinguished by the grace 
cipled woman, only still tormented by those | and elegance of her shape, no less than by the 
religious scruples which she could never en- | inexpressible expresson of mild beauty that 
tirely divest herself of, and which she now — in every feature ; and it was with the 
sought relief for by transporting them into | liveliest marks of affection and solicitude that 
the domain of poetry. Gustavus is also a} | her companion helped her to descend the steps 
sketch from life, and the struggle of these | of the portal. The latter was a man of a cer- 
two hearts, that meet only to suffer, are | tain age, but robust and well built, with a pa- 
depicted with a skill peculiar to woman. | trician air, calm and strong. » Both took their 
“Valérie,” in reality, belongs neither to the | way to a carriage that was awaiting them, and 
school of Goethe in his “ Werther,” nor to | which took them to an inn at some distance 
that of Rousseau in his “ Nouvelle Héloise,” | in the town. No sooner arrived, than the 
but to what another woman, Madame de | youngest, overcome with fatigue, let herself 
Staél, also succeeded in depicting in her | fall on a sofa, at the same time unloosing her 
usual masterly manner in “Corinne” and hair, which escaped in brown and silken 
“Delphine.” ‘ Valérie” introduced the fash- | tresses. As to the oldest of the two tray- 
ion of promenading the hero and heroine | ellers, he remained for a moment upright 
about the world—a fashion to which the | before his companion, contemplating her 
epistolary style lent itself with peculiar facili- | with quiet pleasure, till, taking her hand, 
ties, and the shoal upon which most imitat- | he said, in a voice in which reproach was 
ors have wrecked themselves—that of fas- | mingled with admiration, “‘ Well, Julia! are 
tidious developments and digressions—has | you happy in having done what no woman 
been as skilfully avoided by Madame de Kru- | dared attempt before you? What did you 
dener as by Madame de Staél. The letters | | see P What did you feel? Speak! Must 


of Gustavus are replete with tenderness and 
subdued passion, those of Valérie are less | 
real; they are at times cold and affected, as 


iwe congratulate ourselves upon our adven- 


ture? Alas, I fear not, and that our friends 


‘in Paris will laugh at us, seeing us return 


if the author feared to reveal the secrets of disappointed. For you know, my dear, they 


her own heart. It has been said that the 
philosopher Saint-Martin had a hand in this 
work; but although she had relations with 


that strange personage, it does not appear | 


that he ever had any influence with her, still 
less any participation in her literary labors. 
“ Valérie” especially abounds in descrip- 


all endeavored to dissuade us from this ex- 
pedition.” 

Instead of replying, the graceful figure 
rose up, and, throwing herself into the arms 
of him who had spoken, exclaimed, with pro- 
found emotion, ‘In the name of Heaven, 
father, do not say a word of this expedition 
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in Paris! Give me your promise to hold|the good things that he dispenses to you 
your tongue to all the idle questionings to | emanate from his kindness or his irony P ” 
which we shall be subjected.” ‘* For Heaven’s sake, Julia, be calm ; your 
“ And why so, my dear child ? ” excitement leads you astray, and you do not 
* Do not ask me. Give me your word!” | see that you are talking blasphemy! Come 
‘“‘ How excited you are!” to yourself, my daughter—to that calm rea- 
“Truly so. Ino longer breathe—I no|son which constitutes the charm of your 
longer live! It seems to me asif the gloom | mind, and which is only troubled by a mo- 
we have left behind us will forever darken | ment’s excitement.” 
my existence. Frightful voices murmur in} ‘“ You think, perhaps,” continued the 
my soul, which is troubled, wandering, hu- | young girl, more sedately, “that it is the 
miliated, and would like to hide itself in the | sight of this monastery that we have just 
deepest abyss, not to see and not to hear. | visited that has suggested these ideas. Well, 
O father, father! what is our life? What then, learn that it was not the case; that my 
frightful precipices, what gulfs open them-| heart has been troubled and my head con- 
selves under our feet, whilst we move on fused for a long time now—a very long 
in joy and indifference! What a horrible time, alas! ” 
enigma is that of an existence for which we| This will quite suffice to show how closely 
shall probably pay for every minute by in- the subject of the romance attaches itself to 
expressible and unending punishments! the intimate existence of the author, and 
Who is He who will inflict these punish- we find the same incident alluded to, ina 
ments ? I will dispense with the good things more agreeable manner, in a letter of Gus- 
that his gracious hand bestows, if he will tavus: “I have just been reading the life 
only also take back the arbitrary and tyran- of a saint, which I found in one of the draw- 
nical bonds by which he overwhelms me! ers of my room. This saint had been a man, 
Nothing, nothing! I want nothing of Him and he had remained a man: he had suf- 
who deems it wise to veil himself eternally fered, he had cast away the desires of this 
from my contemplation, and to harass me world far away from him, after having cour- 
with his secrets.” ‘ageously struggled with them; he had ban- 
The father drew the child to his bosom, ished all the images of his youth from his 
while she, more and more terrified, pressed thoughts, and raised up repentance between 
herself on his breast with convulsive sobs. | them and his years of solitude. He worked 
“You are my father—you! I know you. | daily in preparing his grave, thinking with 
I have seen you suffer for my griefs, sympa- | gladness that he would leave his dust to the 
thize with my tears. I read the expression earth, and he tremblingly hoped that his 
of that love which sustains and raises my soul would go to heaven. He dwelt in the 
being upon your face, whose every feature Chartreuse; in 1715 he died, or rather he 
paints to me the history of my weak heart. disappeared, his death was so soft. Men 
You do not hide yourself; you do not make live there who are said to be fanatic, but 
of your solicitude for me a dark and gloomy | who every day do good to othermen. What 
mystery, in which you oblige me to believe | a sublime and touching idea is that of three 
even when my reason refuses to understand. “hundred Chartreux living the most holy life, 
No, father, your look bears testimony to ‘filling these vast cloisters, only raising their 
your love; a loyal, open, irresistible testi- | melancholy looks to bless those whom they 
mony. I have no need to appeal to a third | meet, exhibiting in every movement the most 
party to interpret your physiognomy ; it is | profound calm, telling with their features, 
thus that a father should be with his chil- | with their voices—which are never moved by 
dren. So, also, do I love you; and I am _excitement—that they only live for that great 
faithful to you; faithful to that noble heart God who is forgotten in the world but is 
upon which mine reposes, and beyond which | adored in the desert.” 
I know nothing. For of eternity, neither; “Qui dit péete, dit toujours un peu proph- 
you nor I wish for it. Is it not true that’ éte,” is a proverb with the French, although 
you reject a present the granter of which | of far greater antiquity, for prophet and poet 
persistently refuses to show himself to you, | were almost synonymous in the times of the 
and does not even permit you to know if’ Hebrews; but it is impossible not to see 
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Madame de Krudener, as she was in the 
nineteenth century, in these thoughts and 
fancies. The woman of fashion belonged to 
the eighteenth century; courted and flat- 
tered, vain and affected, frivolous and incon- 
sequent, beautiful and susceptible, a thousand 
triumphs awaited her—triumphs of grace,tri- 
umphs of talent, and triumphs of gallantry: to 
the nineteenth century belonged the pious 
lady, the charitable mother of the poor and 
the afflicted, the pale, thin ascetic who seeks 
for mercy at the foot of the Cross, pilgrim, 
martyr, the lady with the gray dress and plain 
white cap covering her closely cropped hair, 
once so much admired ! 

At the period when Madame de Krudener 
was a women of the world, the Encyclopr- 
dists had reached the last hours of their or- 
gies, the hours when the tables were turned, 
and the lights were put out, and two enor- 
mous and bloody hands—the hands of the 
Revolution—were feeling about at hap-haz- 
ard among the powdered heads that crowded 
the salons of the Baron of Holbach. So- 
ciety, mined to its very base, threatened at 
every moment to topple over. Paris at such 
an epoch was filled with adventurers, vision- 
aries, and necromancers. Mesmer reigned 
with magnetic wand and galvanic chains and 
circuits, while Saint Germain and Caglios- 
tro resuscitated the dead, who, on their part, 
terrified the world by the most astounding 
prophecies. 

It was about 1804 that Madame de Kru- 
dener first met Madame de Staél in her ex- 
ile at Coppet. Both of these women—at 
that epoch at the very pinnacle of their 
worldly and literary fame—were about to 
follow their own line, and to take the part 
that was destined for them in the great events 
that were taking place. The one became a 
political, the other a religious, martyr. 
Equally made to exercise a powerful influ- 
ence upon their contemporaries, there have 
not been wanting those who have made van- 
ity the basis of their actions. There may be 
some truth in this, but it is very far from 
being the whole truth. 

The first public signs of conversion on the 
part of Madame de Krudener manifested 
themselves in 1806, during her residence at 
Keenigsberg, where she had gone to visit 
Queen Louisa of Prussia. The fair and frail 
form that only a few years previously had 
been the idol of Madame Récamier’s salons, 
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dressed in Greek attire, with naked arms 
and bust, was no longer to be seen save ina 
high dress, and her hair combed back and 
deprived of all ornaments. She had then 
attained her fortieth year. Her husband, 
from whom she had long been separated, had 
died at Berlin, in 1804. For some time she 
wore a small crucifix of gold over her dress, 
but even that disappeared. She took off all 
her rings, reminiscences of former frivoli- 
ties, but that did not prevent people admir- 
ing her hands, which were the prettiest in 
the world. Her step, previously quick and 
hurried, became now slow and measured. In 
company she remained standing, talking at 
the corner of a chimney, and out of doors 
she dispensed alike with equipages and lac- 
queys, going about like a Sister of Charity, 
and she was admitted everywhere without 
ceremony. 

The first time that Madame de Krudener 
obtained a sense of her power over the mul- 
titude is said to have been at Venice. A 
beggar-woman had been arrested, and the 
mob interceded for her. Madame de Kru- 
dener, passing in her gondola, also inter- 
fered, and she addressed the parties with 
such effect as to bring about the desired ob- 
ject, whereupon the mob carried her in tri- 
umph, shouting, “See the beautiful young 
lady, who has pity on the sufferings of the 
poor, and will not allow them to be mal- 
treated.” This event produced a great im- 
pression upon her. From that day she cul- 
tivated the favor of the people; the gondoliers 
disputed the honor of conveying her to 
church, and within the portals of the sacred 
edifice people recommended themselves to 
her prayers. The progress of events also 
materially influenced her resolves. After 
the battle of Jena, she wrote: ‘ Great des- 
tinies are being accomplished: keep your 
eyes open. He who tries the hearts of the 
humble as well as of the strong, is about to 
manifest himself to kings as well as to peo- 

le.” 
. As the prosperity of Napoleon increased, 
Madame de Krudener withdrew to Geneva, 
where she made the acquaintance of Empey- 
tas, a minister of the Reformed Church, 
who, like herself, was imbued with the spirit 
of mystic ardor as well as of piety. She had 
at this epoch two children, one of whom, a 
boy, she sent into Livonia, the other, a girl, 





she kept near herself. 
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The days of her predications and missions 
had now arrived. At Heidelberg she visited 
the prison for criminals, and dwelt for some 
weeks among thieves and assassins. War 
had massed these personages in a few strong 
places, and they had, in consequence, be- 
come so dangerous that their gaolers were 
frightened to venture among them. Yet a 
frail woman was not terrified—it is true that 
her very fragility was a kind of protection 
to her. But she had to bear with their rail- 
lery against herself and against the Creator 
of all things. There was, in her own words, 
a perfect luxury of vice and perdition among 
them. Strange to say, she met in this gaol 
a man with whom she had danced in Paris. 
‘Good lady,” he said, “‘do not try to con- 
vert me. A society that humbles and pros- 
trates itself before him who steals a crown 
attests that there is only one thing in this 
world below, and that is success. To suc- 
ceed is virtue, to fail is crime.” Another 
took her book out of her hand, and struck 
her on the head with it. “Get away, old 
fool,” he said ; if you were young and pretty, 
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brow, than to have lived to dishonor her 
gray hairs with all the vanities of illuminism 
and witchcraft. 

Madame de Krudener first made acquaint- 
ance with the thaumaturgist Jung Stilling at 
Carlsruhe, in 1814, and her excitable tem- 
perament allowed itself at once to be won 
over by all sorts of strange systems and fan- 
tastic theories. Jung Stilling was the son of 
a peasant, and had himself been brought up 
as a tailor. Goethe was the first to detect a 
precocious intelligence in this youth of hum- 
ble origin, and it was to his having noticed 
him that he was indebted for the sympathy 
of the world. But these manifestations of 
interest awakened new ambitions : the tailor- 
ing was given up for doctoring, and Jung 
Stilling became a physician without the trou- 
| bie of studying the science or passing an ex- 

amination in order to obtain a degree. He 
improvised the latter as a more easy process, 
bones business consisted in effecting cures by 
Mystical means and by supernatural incanta- 
| tions, of which he alone possessed the secret. 
Such is the natural love for quackery and 








| 


you would not be thinking of God, but of /humbug, that crowds hastened to the em- 
his creature, and now all the nonsense that | piric. He more particularly addicted him- 
you talk is for the consolation of your old | self to the cure of the eyes, and here he per- 


age and of your worn-out carcase.” formed miracles. All those upon whom he 
These sentimental promenades of Madame | operated were to recover their sight, and if 
de Krudener among gaols and fortresses, | they did not do so it was because they were 


her preachings and predictions among the 
poor and the subversive, and the fame of her 
proceedings, that spread far and wide in 
town and country, did not fail to attract the 


attention of the authorities. The tumult of 


war saved her for a time. She attempted, 
on the retreat from Moscow, to reach Berlin, 
but was obliged to return into Switzerland, 
the eternal home of the free and of the per- 
secuted, and sometimes of the ungrateful. 
When news arrived of the battle of Leipzig, 
“ Thank Heaven, thank Heaven, princes and 
people,” she exclaimed, “ for having saved 
you; you have nothing else now to do, porro 
unum est necessarium, thank Heaven!” She 
spoke of Alexander as a young hero who 
joined the energy of a Cesar to the celestial 
candor of an apostle, as the elect of Heaven, 


|destined to remain blind! What is still 


|more strange is, that this man who practised 
‘medicine without a diploma, this dreamer, 
quack, and cheat, who had always lived with- 
‘out the bounds of reality, was appointed 
| professor of political economy! Needless to 
say that he was most profoundly ignorant of 
the merest elements of the science that he 
was appointed to teach; but Europe was at 
that epoch so upset by the horrors of war, 
that a small German university did not look 
too close to its appointments. 

Jung Stilling not only managed, however, 
to get through his course of political econ- 
omy with credit to himself, but he found 
time, while he was disseminating his absurd 
theories of the development of wealth and 


the increase of human happiness, to indite a 





and her words had an effect that can scarcely | whole host of frightful romances. Finding, 
be imagined in less impressionable and ex- | however, that this failed to procure the need- 
citable times. This was, indeed, the mo- ful, he changed his tacties—he had already 
ment of Madame de Krudener’s greatest tri- | experienced how much could be done by pre- 
umphs, and better to have died at that time, | tensions to the mystical—and he assumed to 
with the halo of a prophetess round her pale | have given himself up to a profound study 
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of the occult sciences, the elements of which ' times she was in want of money, and then 
he at the same time developed in his “ The- when she could get a remittance she would 
ory of Spirits and Scenes of the Invisible divide it with the poor and the needy. Her 
Word.” tribulations and anxieties were truly exces- 
Such is the man whom, unfortunately, an sive. She was getting old, and at open war 
educated, refined, and latterly a pious per- with all the police of Europe; the nomade 
son like Madame de Krudener allowed her- had to raise her tent as soon as it was pitched 
self to be influenced by. The apparitions of wherever she went. At length she found 
a supernatural world were the inexhaustible refuge at the house of her son-in-law, Baron 
theme of their conversation, and the too de Berckheim, who lived in the environs of 
creduloas neophyte listened to all the ex-| Riga. 
travagances of this arch-impostor as if they | But it was not without a pang that she 
had been words of the Gospel: they prayed thus resigned herself to a retired life. She 
together, and they summoned spirits to ap- | said that if the Creator thus humiliated her, 
pear before them. All the false prophets it was because he could no longer be glori- 
and cheats that at that epoch abounded in fied by her. It was thus that she wrote to 
Alsatia, in Franconia, in Switzerland, and in Empeytas, i in 1820: ‘ God permits lassitude 
Bavaria, congregated around this madman, | to creep over its elect, so that they may 
who pretended to be in immediate commu- know of how little import is their strength 
nication with the Deity. Madame de Kru-| and renown to him. He has shown to me 
dener found herself irretrievably mixed up also within these few days that he has no 
with these mock propagandists. This was longer any need of my poor services. My 
all that was wanting to deliver her over to) ‘head bends down upon my chest, my arms 
her enemies, who were not few in number, | | fall by my side, and my step, which formerly 
and who were jealous of her labors and suc- | was as a spring towards an object to be at- 
cess among the poor, the imprisoned, and the | tained, is now slow and painful. O my 
afflicted, but who, so long as she had perse-| friend! when the terrible hour shall sound, 
vered, backed by a steady piety and a sound | with what fright shall I answer the appeal! 


faith, had found it impossible to annoy her. | It is in vain that I attempt to compare my 


Now nothing was easier: she had given up| 
true religion for imposture; she had asso-| earth, in vain that I attempt to draw con- 
ciated herself with a parcel of notorious | clusions: there is no fruit—alas! no fruit! 
cheats ; she was denounced as being herself | I began life as a frivolous and coquettish wo- 
a deceiver, as subversive, infidel, and impi-| man, and after a brief but short martyrdom, 
ous. She who had been the friend of Alex-|I finish as a woman without courage and 
ander and the beloved of the people, was | complaining.” 

ridiculed and laughed at, and the last epoch| M. de Sternberg relates having seen this 
of her life—the era of her disgrace—was/| remarkable woman in her retirement. “ It 
fairly entered upon. Her travels were now | was,” he relates, “ a fine summer’s evening, 
prosecuted with a commissary of police in the | when I was walking along the banks of the 
carriage and a gendarme at each door—sad | river, that I saw an open carriage pass by, 
and painful perigrinations, yet still more or | in which an old lady, in a dress of gray silk, 
less triumphal, for the people hurried wher-| was seated by the side of a young man. 
ever she was, and pressed around the car-| Without knowing that it was Madame de 
riage of the poor persecuted lady. Thus it| Krudener, I experienced a singular impres- 
was that she was hurried from one frontier | sion at the sight of this person. A moment 
to another. No German state would allow| afterwards the carriage stopped, and the old 
her to remain upon its territory: nowhere | lady got down, leaning upon the arm of her 
could she find an asylum. Onthe threshold} cavalier. Although at a short distance, 
of every hostelry she was met bya police|I soon understood why she had thus got 
officer, who at once bade her pass on; and|down. There was a group of girls close by 
the miserable woman, worn out with fatigue} on the banks of the river, busy washing 
and often ill, had no alternative but to get| clothes, and Madame de Krudener, perceiv- 
up again into her carriage, and to pursue| ing them, could not resist the temptation of 
the course of her anxious migrations. Some-| getting down and preaching something to 


good and bad days disseminated over the 
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them. She accordingly made her way to the 
laughing country girls, who opened their 
great eyes with wonder, and getting up upon 
a bench, she thus obtained a commanding 
position, from whence she addressed a hom- 
ily to those present, of which I perfectly re- 
member the principal points. 

«© ¢ What are you doing there ? ’ she cried 
out in the dialect of the country people, and 
with a loud voice. ; 

“ The girls looked at one another laugh- 
ingly, and replied that they were washing 
linen. 

«Very good,’ replied Madame de Kru- 
dener, ‘ you are washing your body linen; 
but do you think of the stains that lie on} 
your consciences, of the spots on your celes- | 
tial clothing, that will drive you one day into | 
confusion and despair, if you appear before 
God without having washed them? You | 
open your great eyes, and you appear to ask | 
me with surprise how I can know that there | 
are any stains on your celestial vestments ? | 
Believe me that I know it most indubitably. 
The souls of all of us are similarly circum- 
stanced, and the best and noblest have their | 
stains ; that is why we are ordered to inces- 
santly keep watch over our purification, and | 
to wash off the spots from our souls, as you | 
do those from the linen. Neglect to do this, | 
and God will punish you in heaven, as your | 
master will punish you on earth if you neg- | 
lect the other. But the punishments of God | 
are as much more terrible than those of man 
as heaven is higher than the earth.’ 

“ And thus the discourse was prolonged, 
in a style that was at once familiar and yet 
mystical, but always borrowing its meta- 
phors from circumstances of daily life, and 
that were within reach of the simplest minds. 
The effect was prodigious. As Madame de 
Krudener spoke on, these poor girls passed 
from a state of stupid astonishment to gath- 
ering up fragments, and then following every 
sentence of the address, and as they did so, 
their former boisterousness changed into an 
aspect of modest decency. Gradually they 
left their work, went up to the old lady, and, 
falling on their knees, they wept, whilst she, 
elevated above, smiled with the smile of 
love, and stretched forth her hands to bless 
them. 

“The calmness of the spot, a cloudless 
sky, the inspiration of her words, which were 
carried away by the enbalmed breeze of the 
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evening, all combined to produce an inefface- 
able impression on my mind, and I cennot 
to the present day hear Madame de Krude- 
ner’s name mentioned without being re- 
minded of that scene.” 

Madame de Krudener only excited public 
attention once more after this; it was when 
she went to St. Petersburg to plead the cause 
of the Greeks. This active Philhedlenism 
met, however, with a very poor success with 
government, which politely invited her to 
quit the capital and take herself off to the 
Crimea—thereby indicating the course of her 
travels. Unfortunately, while at the old 
capital of the Tartar Khans—Karasu Bazar 
—or ‘the market on the Blackwater,” she 
caught a pestilential fever, of which she died 
on the 13th of December, 1824. 

Madame Hommaire de Hell, who tray- 
elled with her husband in Southern Russia 
and the Crimea in 1838-39, gives a some- 
what different account of the fate of this re- 
markable woman :— 


“Every one is aware of the mystic influ- 
ence which Madame de Krudener exercised 
for many years over the enthusiastic tem- 
eng of the Emperor Alexander. This 
ady, who has so charmingly portrayed her 
own character in ‘ Valérie,’ who was pre- 
eminently distinguished in the aristocratic 
salons of Paris by her beauty, her talents, 
and her position as an ambassadress, who 
was by turns a woman of the world, a hero- 
ine of romance, a remarkable writer, and a 
prophetess, will not soon be forgotten in 
France. The lovers of mystic poetry will 
read ‘ Valérie,’ that charming work, the ap- 
pearance of which made so much noise, not- 
withstanding the bulletins of the grand army 
(for it appeared in the most brilliant period 
of the Empire) ; those who delight in grace, 
combined with beauty and mental endow- 
ments, will recall to mind that young woman 
who won for herself so distinguished a place 
in French society ; and those whose glow- 
ing imaginations love to dwell on exalted 
sentiments and religious fervor, united to 
the most lively faith, cannot refuse their 
admiration to her who asked of the mighty 
of the earth only the means of freely exer- 
cising charity, that evangelical virtue, of 
which she was always one of the most ardent 
apostles. 

“ The ‘ Lettres de Mademoiselle Cochelet’ 
made known to us with what zeal Madame 
de Krudener applied herself to seeking out 
and comforting the afflicted. Her extreme 
goodness of heart was such that she was 
called, in St. Petersburg, the Mother of the 
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Poor. All the 8ums she received from the 
emperor were immediately distributed to the 
wretched, and her own fortune was applied 
in the same way, so that her house was be- 
sieged from morning till night by mujiks and 
mothers of families, to whom she gave food 
both for soul and body. 

“‘ With so much will and power to do good, 
Madame de Krudener by and by acquired so 
great an influence in St. Petersburg, that the 
government at last became alarmed. She 
was accused of entertaining tendencies of too 
liberal a cast, religious notions of no orthodox 
kind, extreme ambition cloaked under the 
guise of charity, and therewith too much com- 
passion for those miserable mujiks of whom 
she was the unfailing friend. But the chief 
cause of the displeasure of the court was the 
baroness’ connection with two other ladies, 
whose religious sentiments were by all means 
exceedingly questionable. They were the 
Princess Galitzin and the so-called Countess 
Guacher. 

“‘ The publicity which these ladies affected 
in all their acts could not but be injurious to 
the meek Christian enterprise of Madame de 
Krudener. The princess was detested at 
court. Too superior to disguise her opin- 
ions, and renowned for her beauty, her caus- 
tic wit, and her philosophic notions, she had 
excited against her a host of enemies, who 
were sure to take the first opportunity of in- 
juring her with the emperor. As for the 
Countess Guacher, her rather equivocal posi- | 
tion at the court furnished a weapon against | 
her, when, suddenly issuing from the extreme 
retirement in which she had previously lived, 
she became one of Madame de Krudener’s 
most enthusiastic adepts. .. . 

*‘ When the Princess Galitzin returned to 
St. Petersburg after a journey to Italy, the 
emperor, who sincerely admired her, took 
upon himself to make two ladies acquainted 
whom he thought so fitted to appreciate each 





other. As he had foreseen, a close intimacy | 
grew up between them, but to the great, 
mortification of the court, this intimacy was, | 
through Madame de Krudener’s influence, | 
the basis of an association which aimed at. 
nothing less than the conversion of the whole | 
earth to the holy law of Christ. 

“ At first the scheme was met with deri- 
sion, then alarm was felt, and at last, by dint 
of intrigues, the emperor, whom these ladies 
had half made a proselyte, was forced to 
banish them from court, and confine them 
for the rest of their days to the territory of 
the Crimea. It is said that this decision, so 
contrary to the kind nature of Alexander, 
was occasioned by an article in an English 
newspaper, in which the female trio and his 
imperial majesty were made the subjects of 








most biting sarcasms. Enraged at being ac- 
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cused of being held in leading-strings by 
three half-crazed women, the emperor signed 
the warrant for their exile, to the great joy 
of the envious courtiers. The victims be- 
held in the event only the manifestation of 
the divine will, that they should propagate 
the faith among the followers of Mahomet. 
In a spirit of Christian humility they de- 
clined receiving any other escort than that 
of a non-commissioned officer, whose duty 
should be only to see to their personal safety, 
and transmit their orders to the persons em- 
ployed in the journey. Their departure pro- 
duced a great sensation in St. Petersburg ; 
and every one was eager to see the distin- 
guished ladies in their monastic costume. 
The court laughed, but the populace, always 
sensitive where religion is concerned, and 
who, besides, were losing a most generous 
protectress in Madame de Krudener, ac- 
companied the pilgrims with great demon- 
strations of respect and sorrow to the banks 
of the Neva, where they embarked on the 
6th of September, 1822... . 

“The apparition of these ladies in the Cri- 
mea threw the whole peninsula into commo- 
tion. Eager to make proselytes, they were 
seen toiling in their béguine costume, with 
the cross and the Gospel in their hands, over 
mountains and valleys, exploring Tartar vil- 
lages, and even carrying their enthusiasm to 
the strange length of preaching in the open 
air to the amazed and puzzled Mussulmans. 
But as the English consul had predicted, in 
spite of their mystic fervor, their persuasive 
voices, and the originality of their enter- 
prise, our heroines effected few conversions. 
They only succeeded in making themselves 
thoroughly ridiculous, not only in the eyes 
of the Tatars, but in those also of the Rus- 
sian nobles of the vicinity, who instead of 
seconding their efforts, or at least giving 
them credit for their good intentions, re- 
garded them only as feather-witted illumi- 
nate, capable at most of catechizing little 
children. The police, too, always prompt to 
take alarm, and having besides received 
special instructions respecting these ladies, 
soon threw impediments in the way of all 
their efforts, so that two months had scarcely 
elapsed before they were obliged to give up 
their roving ways, their preachings, and all 
the fine dreams they had indulged during 
their long and painful journey. It was a 
sore mortification to them to renounce the 
hope of planting a new Thebaid in the moun- 
tains of the Crimea. Madame de Krudener 
could not endure the loss of her illusions ; 
her health, already impaired by many years 
of an ascetic life, declined rapidly, and 
within a year from the time of her arrival in 
the peninsula, there remained no hope of 
saving her life. She died in 1823, in the 
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arms of her daughter, the Baroness Breck- 
heim, who had been for some years resident 
on the southern coast, and became possessed 
of many documents on the latter part of a 
life so rich in romantic events ; but unfortu- 
nately these documents are not destined to 
see the light. 

“‘ Princess Galitzin, whose religious sen- 
timents were perhaps less sincere, thought 
no more of making conversions after she had 
installed herself in her delightful villa on the 
coast. Throwing off forever the coarse bé- 
guine robe, she adopted a no less eccentric 
costume, which she retained until her death. 
It was an Amazonian petticoat, with a cloth 
vest of a male cut. A Polish cap trimmed 
with fur completed her attire, that accorded 
well with the original character of the prin- 
cess. It is in this dress she is represented 
in several portraits still to be seen in her 
villa at Koreis. 

“ The caustie wit that led to her disgrace 
at the court of St. Petersburg, her stately 
manners, her name, her prodigious memory, 
and immense fortune, quickly attracted round 
her all the notable persons in Southern Rus- 
sia. Distinguished foreigners eagerly cov- 
eted the honor of being introduced to her, 
and she was soon at the head of a little 
court, over which she presided like a real 
sovereign. But being by nature very capri- 
cious, the freak sometimes seized her to shut 


herself up for whole months in total soli- 
tude. Although she relapsed into philosoph- 
ical and Voltairean notions, the remembrance 
of Madame de Krudener inspired her with 
occasional fits of devotion that oddly con- 


trasted with her usual habits. It was during 
one of these visitations that she erected a 
collossal cross on one of the heights com- 
manding Koreis. The cross being gilded is 
visible to a great distance. 

“ Her death in 1839 left a void in Russian 
society which will not easily be filled. Reared 
in the school of the eighteenth century, well 
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versed in the literature and the arts of 
France, speaking the language with an en- 
tire command of all that light, pace rail- 
lery that made it so formidable of yore; 
having been a near observer of all the events 
and all the eminent men of the empire; 
possessing, moreover, a power of apprehen- 
sion and.discernment that gave equal vari- 
ety and point to her conversation; a man in 
mind and variety of knowledge, a woman in 
grace and frivolity, the Princess Galitzin 
belonged by her brilliant qualities and her 
charming faults to a class that is day by day 
becoming extinct. 

“‘ Now that conversation is quite dethroned 
in France, and exists only in some few sa- 
lons of Europe, it is hard to conceive the 
influence formerly exercised by women of 
talent. Those of our day, more ambitious 
of obtaining celebrity through the press than 
of reigning over a social circle, guard the 
treasures of their imagination and intellect 
with an anxious reserve that cannot but 
prove a real detriment to society. To write 
feuilletons, romances, and poetry, is all very 
well; but to preside over a drawing-room, 
like the women of the eighteenth century, 
has also its merit. But we must not blame 
the female sex alone for the loss of that su- 
premacy which once belonged to French so- 
ciety. The men of the present day, more 
serious than their predecessors, more occu- 
pied with positive, palpable interests, seem 
to look with cold disdain on what but lately 
commanded their warmest admiration.” 


The so-called Countess Guacher, who 
shared the exile of Princess Galitzin and of 
Madame de Krudener, and who died in ob- 
scurity in 1823, was the Countess de La- 
mothe, who had been whipped and branded 
on the Place de Gréve as an accomplice in 
the scandalous affair of the diamond neck- 
lace. 





“No Pent-up Utica.” —Everybody has 
heard the lines 


“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours.” 


But very few people know the author, or in 
what poem they occur. They were written by 
Jonathan Mitchell Sewell, a New Hampshire 
poet, as an epilogue to Addison’s play of Cato, 
on the occasion of its performance by an ama- 
teur company in Portsmouth in 1788. The 
whole production was one of decided power. 
The spirit of the Revolution entered into every 
expression. We give a few lines :— 

* And wane now gleams with dawning rays at 

ome 





Once blazed in full-orbed majesty at Rome. 

Did Rome’s brave Senate nobly strive t’ op- 
pose 

The mighty torrent of domestic foes, 

And boldly arm the virtuous few, and dare 

The desperate perils of unequal war ? 

Our Senate, too, the same bold deed has done, 

And for a Cato armed a Washington! 


“Rise, then, my countrymen, for fight prepare, 
Gird on your swords, and fearless rush to war ! 
For your grieved country nobly dare to die, 
And empty all your veins for liberty ; 

No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours!” 
—Independent, 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
HOMCOPATHY. 
A LETTER TO J. 8. S., ESQ. BY SIR BENJAMIN 
BRODIE, BART. 

Dear Srr,—You desire me to give you 
my opinion of what is called Homeopathy. 
I can do so without any great labor to my- 
self, and without making any exorbitant de- 
mand on your patience, as the question 
really lies in very small compass, and what 
I have to say on it may be expressed in very 
few words. 

The subject may be viewed under differ- 
ent aspects. We may inquire, first, whether 
Homeopathy be, of itself, of any value, or 
of no value at all? secondly, in what man- 
ner does it affect general society? and 
thirdly, in what relation does it stand to the 
medical profession ? 

I must first request of you to observe that, 
whatever I may think at present, I had origi- 
nally no prejudice either infavor of or against 
this new system: nor do I believe that the 
members of the medical profession gener- 
ally were in the first instance influenced by 
any feelings of this kind. The fact is, that 
the fault of the profession for the most part 
lies in the opposite direction. They are too 


much inclined to adopt any new theory or 
any new mode of treatment that may have 
been proposed ; the younger and more inex- 
perienced among them especially erring in 
this respect, and too frequently indulging 
themselves in the trial of novelties, disre- 


garding old and established remedies. For 
myself, I assure you that, whatever opinion 
I may now hold, it has not been hastily 
formed. I have made myself sufficiently 
acquainted with several works which profess 
to disclose the mysteries of Homeopathy, 
especially that of Hahnemann, the founder 
of the Homeopathic sect, and those of Dr. 
Curie and Mr. Sharpe. The result is, that, 
with all the pains that I have been able to 
take, I have been unable to form any very 
distinct notion of the system which they pro- 
fess to teach. They all, indeed, begin with 
laying down, as the foundation of it, the 
rule that similia similibus curantur; or, in 
plain English, that one disease is to be 
driven out of the body by artificially creat- 
ing another disease similar toit. But there 
the resemblance ends. Hahnemann treats 
the subject in one way, Dr. Curie in another, 
and Mr. Sharpe in another way still. Gen- 
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eral principles are asserted on the evidence 
of the most doubtful and scanty facts ; and 
the reasoning on them for the most part is 
thoroughly puerile and illogical. I do not 
ask you to take all this for granted, but 
would rather refer you to the books them- 
selves; being satisfied that any one, though 
he may not be versed in the science of med- 
icine, who possesses good sense, and who 
has any knowledge of the caution with which 
all scientific investigations should be con- 
ducted, will arrive at the same conclusions as 
myself. 

But, subordinate to the rule to which I 
have just referred, there is another, which, 
by some of the Homeopathic writers, is 
held to be of great importance, and which 
is certainly the more remarkable one of the 
two. The doses of medicine administered 
by ordinary practitioners are represented to 
be very much too large. It is unsafe to have 
recourse to them, unless reduced to an al- 
most infinitesimal point; not only to the 
millionth, but sometimes even to the bil- 
lionth of a grain. Now observe what this 
means. Supposing one drop of liquid med- 
icine to be equivalent to one grain, then, in 
order to obtain the millionth part of that 
dose, you must dissolve that drop in thirteen 
gallons of water, and administer only one 
drop of that solution ; while, in order to ob- 
tain the billionth of a grain, you must dis- 
solve the aforesaid drop in 217,014 hogs- 
heads of water. Of course, it is plain tnat 
this could not practically be accomplished, 
except by successive dilutions; and this 
would be a troublesome process. Whether 
it be at all probable that any one ever un- 
dertook to carry it out, I leave you to judge. 
At any rate, I conceive that there is no rea- 
sonable person who would not regard the 
exhibition of medicine in so diluted a form 
as being equivalent to no treatment at all. 

But however this may be, I may be met 
by the assertion that there is undoubted evi- 
dence that a great number of persons re- 
cover from their complaints under Homeo- 
pathic treatment, and I do n.« pretend in 
the least degree to deny it. Ina discourse 
addressed by myself to the students of St. 
George’s hospital, in the year 1838, I find 
the following remarks: “ There is another 
inquiry which should be always made, before 
you determine on the adoption of a particu- 
lar method of treatment ; what will happen 
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in this case, if no remedies whatever be em- | 
ployed, if the patient be left altogether to 
nature or to the efforts of his own constitu- 
tion? . . . The animal system is not like a 
clock or a steam-engine, which, being bro- 
ken, you must send to the clockmaker or 
engineer to mend it; and which cannot be 
repaired otherwise. The living machine, 
unlike the works of human invention, has 
the power of repairing itself; it contains 
within itself its own engineer, who, for the 
most part, requires no more than some very 
slight assistance at our hands.” This truth 
admits, indeed, of a very large application. 
If the arts of medicine and surgery had 
never been invented, by far the greater num- 
ber of those who suffer from bodily illness 
would have recovered nevertheless. An ex- 
perienced and judicial medical practitioner 
knows this very well; and considers it to be 
his duty, in the great majority of cases, not 
so much to interfere by any active treatment, 
as to take care that nothing should obstruct 
the natural process of recovery; and to 
watch, lest in the progress of the case, any 
new circumstance should arise which would 
make his active interference necessary. If 
any one were to engage in. practice, giving 
his patients nothing but a little distilled 
water, and enjoining a careful diet, and a 
prudent mode of life otherwise, a certain 
number of his patients would perish from 
the want of further help; but more would 
recover; and Homeopathic globules are, I 
doubt not, quite as good as distilled water. 
But this does not account for all the suc- 
cess of Homeopathy. In this country there 
is a large proportion of individuals who have 
plenty of money, combined with a great 
lack of employment; and it is astonishing 
to what an extent such persons contrive to 
- imagine diseases for themselves. There is 
no anima! machine so perfect that there may 
not at times be some creaking in it. Want 
of exercise, irregularity as to diet, a little 
worry of mind—these, and a thousand other 
causes, may occasion uneasy feelings, to 
which constant attention and thinking of 
them will give a reality which they would 
not have had otherwise; and such feelings 
will disappear as well under the use of glob- 
ules as they would under any other mode of 
treatment, or under no treatment at all. 





What I have now mentioned will go far 
towards explaining the success of Homeop- 
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athy. But other circumstances occur every 
now and then, from which, when they do 
occur, it profits to a still greater extent. 
Humanun est errare. From the operation 
of this universal law medical practition- 
ers are not exempt, any more than 
statesmen, divines, lawyers, engineers, or 
any other profession. There are cases in 
which there is a greater chance of too much 
than too little being done for the patient; 
and if the patient under such circumstances 
becomes the subject of Homeopathic treat- 
ment, this being no treatment at all, he ac- 
tually derives benefit from the change. 

In a discourse to which I have already al- 
luded, I thought it my duty to offer the fol- 
lowing caution to my pupils: “The first 
question which should present itself to you 
in the management of a particular case is 
this: Is the disease one of which the patient 
may recover, or is it not? There are, in- 
deed, too many cases in which the patient’s 
condition is so manifestly hopeless, that the 
fact cannot be overlooked. Let me, how- 
ever, caution you that you do not in any in- 
stance arrive too hastily at this conclusion. 
Our knowledge is not so absolute and certain 
as to prevent even well-informed persons 
being occasionally mistaken on this point. 
This is true, especially with respect to the 
affections of internal organs. Individuals 
have been restored to health who were sup- 
posed to be dying of disease in the lungs or 
mesenteric glands.” ... “It is a good 
rule in the practice of our art, as in the 
common affairs of life, for us to look on the 
favorable side of the question, as far as we 
can consistently with reason do so.” I 
might have added that hysterical affections 
are especially a source of error to not very 
experienced practitioners, by simulating 
more serious disease ; seeming to resist for 
a time all the efforts of art, and then all at 
once subsiding under any kind of treat- 
ment, or, just as well, under none at all. 
Now, if it should so happen that a medical 
practitioner, from want of knowledge, or 
from a natural defect of judgment, makes a 
mistake in his diagnosis, and the patient 
whom he had unsuccessfully treated after- 
wards recovers under the care of another 
practitioner, it is simply said “Dr. A. was 
mistaken ;” and it is not considered as any 
thing very remarkable that the symptoms 
should subside while under the care of Dr. 
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B. But if, on the other hand, the recovery all times there have been pretenders, who 
takes place under the care of a Homeop- have persuaded a certain part of the public 
athist, or any other empiric, the circum- that they have some peculiar knowledge of 
stance excites a much larger portion of at- a royal road to cure, which those of the 
tention; and we really cannot very well regular craft have not. It is Homeopathy 
wonder that, with such knowledge as they now; it was something else formerly ; and 
possess of these matters, the empiric should if Homeopathy were to be extinguished, 
gain much credit with the public. | there would be something else in its place. 
So far the practical result would seem to The medical profession must be contented 
be that Homeopathy can be productive of to let the thing take its course; and they 
no great harm; and, indeed, considering it | will best consult their own dignity, and the 
to be no treatment at all, whenever it is a' good of the public, by saying as little as 
substitute for bad treatment, it must be the possible about it. The discussions as to the 
better of the two. But there is great harm evils of Homeopathy which have sometimes 
nevertheless. There are numerous cases in taken place at public meetings, have quite 
which spontaneous recovery is out of the | an opposite effect to that which they were 
question: in which sometimes the life or intended to produce. They have led some 
death of the patient, and at other times to believe that Homeopathists are rather a 
the comfort or discomfort of his existence persecuted race, and have given to the sys- 
for a long time to come, depends on the | tem which they pursue an importance which 
prompt application -of active and judicious | it would never have had otherwise; just as 
treatment. In such cases, Homeopathy is any absurd or fanatical sect in religion 
neither more nor less than a mischievous would gain proselytes if it could only make 
absurdity ; and I do not hesitate to say that | others believe that it was an object of jeal- 
a very large number of persons have fallen | ousy and persecution. After all, the harm 
victims to the faith which they reposed in it, | done to the regular profession is not so great 
and to the consequent delay in having re-| as many suppose it to be; a very large pro- 
course to the use of proper remedies. It is | portion of the complaints about which Ho- 
true that it very rarely happens, when any | meeopathists are consulted being really no 
symptoms show themselves which give real | complaints at all, for which a respectable 
alarm to the patient or his friends, that they | practitioner would scarcely think it right to 
do not dismiss the Homeopathist and send | prescribe. 
for a regular practitioner; but it may well} There was a time when many of the med- 
be that by this time the mischief is done, | ical profession held the opinion that not only 
the case being advanced beyond the reach | Homeopathy, but all other kinds of quack- 
of art. ery, ought to be put down by the strong 
That the habit of resorting to Homeop- | hand of the law. I imagine that there are 
athic treatment which has prevailed in| very few who hold that opinion now. The 
some parts of society should have occa- fact is, that the thing is impossible; and 
sioned much dissatisfaction among the mass | even if it were possible,—as it is plain that 


| 
| 
} 
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of medical practitioners, is no matter of 
wonder. It cannot be otherwise than pro- 
voking, to those who have passed three or 
four years of the best part of their lives in 
endeavoring to make themselves well ac- 
quainted with disease, in the wards of a 
hospital, to find thet. there are some among 
their patients wha resort to them for advice 
only when their complaints have assumed a 
more painful or dangerous character ; while 
they are set aside in ordinary cases, which 
involve a smaller amount of anxiety and re- 
sponsibility, in favor of some Homeopathic 
doctor, who, very probably, never studied 
disease at all. But itcannot be helped. In 


the profession cannot do all that is wanted 
of them, by curing all kinds of disease, and 
making men immortal,—such an interference 
with the liberty of individuals to consult 
whom they please would be absurd and 
wrong. As it now is, the law forbids the 
employment in any public institution of any 
one who is not registered as being a quali- 
fied medical practitioner, after a due exami- 
nation by some of the constituted authori- 
ties; and it can go no further. The only 
effectual opposition which the medical pro- 





fession can offer to Homeeopathy, is by in- 
dividually taking all possible pains to avoid, 
on their own part, those errors of diagnosis 
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by means of which, more than any thing 
else, the professors of Homeopathy thrive 
and flourish ; by continuing in all ways to 
act honorably by the public; at the same 
time, never being induced, either by good- 
nature or by any motives of self-interest, to 
appear to give their sanction to a system 
which they know to have no foundation in 
reality. To join with Homeopathists in at- 
tendance on cases of either medical or sur- 
gical disease, would be neither wise nor hon- 
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est. The object of a medical consultation is 
the good of the patient ; and we cannot sup- 
pose that any such result can arise from the 
interchange of opinions, where the views 
entertained, or professed to be entertained, 
by one of the parties as to the nature and 
treatment of disease, are wholly unintelligi- 
ble to the other. 
I am, dear sir, 
Yours, etc., 
B. C. Bropie. 





A New Srimvrant.— Attention has lately 
been redirected in medical circles towards the 
valuable properties which the leaves of the 
erythroxylon coca are reported to possess in 
their power of preserving human life and 
strength without any other food. The shrub is 
largely cultivated in several South American 


States, and it has been fully proved by the tes-- 


timony of many travellers and physicians that 
the Indians and working men in the above- 
named countries, who are subject to great hard- 
ships, habitually chew the leaves along with the 
alkaline ashes of some plants, or with a little 
lime, and are thereby enabled to endure an 
amount of fatigue without food or sleep, which 
would appear almost incredible were the facts 
not well authenticated. Tschudi employed an 
Indian for excavations for five days and five 
nights in succession, who, during this entire 
time, ate no food, and only slept for two hours 
at night; immediately afterwards he accom- 
panied his employer (who was on horseback), 
and travelled on foot, in two days, a distance of 
sixty-nine English miles. During all this time 
he merely chewed coca-leaves, and then ex- 
pressed his willingness to endure the same hard- 
ships again, provided he was supplied with these 
leaves. An Indian, in the employ of Scherzer, 
travelled the distance from La Pazto to Taena, 
250 English miles, in four days, then, after rest- 
ing one day, returned in five days, over a moun- 
tain 13,000 feet in height; he partook of no 
food except coca-leaves and some roasted maize. 
During the wars, in 1817, when the Spaniards 
were cut off from all supplies, and had to be 
constantly prepared for fight, they subsisted 
almost entirely on coca-leaves, thereby retaining 
their vigor, and preserving themselves from 
starvation and annihilation by a vigorous foe. 
The horses of travellers, who are accompanied 
on foot through the deserts by Indian guides, 
who chew their coca-leaves, frequently break 
down on hot days from exhaustion, when their 
guides are still able to travel many miles. The 
miners, amid deadly metallic exhalations, and 
in an unfavorable climate, preserve by coca not 
only their strength, but also their health; and 
the bearers of burdens travel through marshes 
and over steep rocks, where horses and mules 
cannot go. The Austrian frigate Novara brought, 
some years ago, from her scientific expedition, a 





considerable quantity of coco-leaves, with which 
it was intended to experiment in the army and 
navy. Nothing has been made public of the re- 
sults of these experiments, but it is possible 
that, in another European war, these leaves may 
exercise a decided influence on the results of 
battles. Propositions have been repeatedly 
made, in Europe, to introduce them in the unr, 
and to cause emigrant and other ships to supply 
themselves with coca-leaves, so that the crew 
and passengers, in cases of accident or disaster, 
may by keeping up their strength, have increas- 
ed chances of being ultimately saved. The dose 
of coca-leaves is about one drachm, which is in- , 
creased in the most fatiguing hardships to not 
over half an ounce, and is renewed after two or 
three hours. Persons unaccustomed to it require 
less. 

A moderate use of coca-leaves does not seem 
to have any injurious effect upon .the constitu- 
tion, as the Indians of Peru, who habitually in- 
dulge in it, generally live to a great age ; but an 
excessive indulgence, like all other excesses, will 
gradually undermine the bodily health. 

From all reports by reliable authorities, it 
seems evident that coca-leaves may become a 
valuable medicine, and that it deserves at least 
atrial in a military campaign, where an army 
of perhaps a hundred thousand men may be ex- 
posed in a warm climate to all the hardships and 
privations incidental to war. 

The consumers of coca-leaves are estimated 
at ten millions, and they use thirty millions of 
pounds annually.—London Review. . 


DIsINTERESTED ADVICE TO LapIEs OF A 
Literary Turn. — Never marry an author. 
He is sure at some time or other to put you in 
his books, and the consequence is, you will 
come out, like those rare botanical specimens 
similarly preserved, as flat, and as dead as pos- 
sible. Nota fraction of color will there be left in 
you! There will only be the withered outline, b 
which you will be able to trace your origin 
beauty. 

In fact, a wife to an author is only so much 
book-muslin to enable him to dress up his char- 
acters with. To clothe others, the wretch does 
not seruple to cut up his own wife.—Zhe Hermit 
of the Haymarket.—Punch. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN. * 


Tus little book has many merits as a bi- 
ography. It is plain, modest, and carefully 
put together, is written with a hearty and 
intelligent sympathy for the man of whom it 
speaks, and the cause for which he lived and 
died, and allows him to speak as much as 
possible in his own words, and tell his own 
story, without lumbering the narrative with 
a mass of irrelevant gossip and so-called 
contemporary history. Besides the chief 
figure, the book gives a slight but vivid and 
truthful sketch of a group of families, of a 
type which cannot perhaps now be paralleled 
in any other part of the world; of good de- 
scent, and gentle in blood and manners, 
poor in this world’s goods and with no de- 
sire for wealth, and living a primitive and 
patriarchal life ; a simple, God-fearing soci- 
ety, tilling and subduing the earth quietly, 
until they are brought face to face with the 
great question which is tearing their nation 
in pieces, and then taking their part in a 
spirit of the noblest heroism and self-sacri- 
fice. The whole story carries us back near 
three thousand years, and we can almost 
fancy ourselves standing by the herdsman 
of Tekoa, and hearing his answer to King 
Amaziah, “I was no prophet, neither was I 
a prophet’s son; but I was an herdsman, 
and a gatherer of sycamore fruit; and the 
Lord took me as I followed the flock, and 
said unto me, ‘ Go, prophesy unto my people 
Israel.’ ” 

The book, too, is singularly well timed. 
We are full of scorn and disgust at the pan- 
ics, the exaggeration, the coarse bluster and 
purposeless action of the Americans. It is 
well that we should get this glimpse into the 
heart of New England; and never was. 
there a time when Englishmen had more 
need to fix their eyes steadily on any exam- 
ple, come from what quarter it will, of faith 
which goes beneath wrangling and specula- 
tion, and holds ease and goods and name and | 
life as a trust to be used, kept, or cast away 
at the call of Him who has bestowed them. 

We will give a short sketch of the life of 
Captain John Brown in the hope of leading 
readers to the book itself, 





John Brown was born in 1800, in Connec- 
ticut. He was sixth in descent from Peter | 

* Life and Letters of Captain | 
Smith and Elder. 
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Brown, one of the pilgrim fathers, and both 
his grandfathers had been officers in the 
Revolutionary War. His father moved 
west when he was five, and was one of the 
first pioneers in Ohio. John would always 
sooner stay at home and work hard than go 
to school, and at twelve, “to be sent off 
alone through the wilderness, sometimes 
more than a hundred miles with companies 
of cattle was his great delight, barefooted 
and bareheaded, with buckskin breeches 
suspended often with one leather strap over 
his shoulder, but sometimes with two.” 
When war broke out with England, his 
father supplied beef to the army. John vis- 
ited the camp, and was so disgusted with 
what he saw, that he refused to drill for the 
militia, and paid fines for exemption until 
past the age for service. On this occasion 
he saw a negro boy of his own age, who had 
done him numerous little acts of kindness, 
brutally used, beaten with an iron shovel by 
a man in whose house he was staying, and 
who made a great pet of Brown. To this 
he himself attributed his first hatred of 
slavery, which grew into a belief that “he 
had a commission direct from God to act 
against it.” Unlike many abolitionists, he 
had a high opinion of the negroes, who, he 
said quaintly, ‘* behaved so much like folks, 
he almost thought they were so.” But until 
past middle life he had no opportunity of 
doing more than helping individuals; at 
last in 1849, the opening he had been so 
long waiting for presented itself. 

Up to that time, he had been a well-to-do 
farmer and tanner, rigidly upright in his 
dealings, and skilful in business, though he 
never accumulated much money. He was 
twice married, and the father of fourteen 
sons and six daughters, who had been reared 


‘in his own strong faith, and intense hatred 


of slavery. In 1849, Mr. Gerrit Smith, of 
New York, a rich and well-known abolition- 


|ist, offered plots of ground in the Adirond- 


ack Mountains to colored settlers, and Brown 
wrote to him: “I see by the newspapers 
that you have offered so many acres of land 
to each of the colored men on condition they 
cultivate them. Now, they are mostly in- 
experienced in this kind of work, and un- 
used to the climate, while I am familiar with 
both. I propose, therefore, to take a farm 
there myself, clear and plant it, showing the 
negroes how such work should be done, I 
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will also employ some of them on my land, | 
and will look after them in all ways, and be 
a kind of father to them.” 

His proposal was accepted, and he moved 
to the black farm of North Elba, in the 
Adirondacks, where his family still live, 
’ where corn will not grow, and cattle have to 
be housed six months in the year. Before 
this time, however,—in fact, as early as 
1839,—he had made up his mind that slav- 
ery could not be put down without a fight, 
and had studied drill and military works to 
prepare himself for the struggle which he 
foresaw, and would never engage in any 
business which could not be wound up hon- 
orably on short notice. 

In May, 1854, the “ territory ” of Kansas, 
in defiance of the Missouri Compromise, 
was thrown open to slaveholders, and was 
at once invaded by bands of “ border ruf- 
fians,” as they soon came to be called (and 
rejoiced in the name themselves), who 
passed over into Kansas from Missouri and 
other Slave States. The temper of these 
men may be judged from their leaders. 
General Stringfellow, speaking in Missouri 
to a force of them about to start for Kan- 
sas, exhorts them thus: “I tell you to mark 
every scoundrel among you who is the least 
tainted with abolitionism or free-soilism, and 
exterminate him. Neither give nor take 
quarter from the damned rascals. To those 
who have qualms of conscience as to violat- 
ing laws, state or national, I say the time 
has come when such impositions must be dis- 
regarded, as your rights and property are 
in danger. I advise you, one and all, to en- 
ter every election district in Kansas, in de- 
fiance of Reeder (the governor of Kansas 
appointed by the United States) and his 
myrmidons, and vote at the point of the 
’ bowie-knife and revolver. Neither take nor 
give quarter, as the cause demands it. It 
is enough that the slaveholding interest wills 
it, from which there is no appeal.” General 
Stringfellow was mistaken. There were sev- 
eral appeals open to the Kansas free-settlers 
—to the United States Government, to their 
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own friends at home, and to the Judge of | 
all the earth. They carried their cause to | 
each of these courts, failed in the first, and | 
were successful in the other two. Amongst | 
others, four sons of John Brown were on | 
their way to Kansas. They had no arms | 


with them. On their arrival they found | 
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“border ruffian” law prevailing, and were 
plundered and insulted. They wrote to their 
father “to procure such arms as might ena- 
ble them in some degree to protect them- 
selves, and personally bring them to Kan- 
sas.” 

John Brown procured arms, started 
at once, and arrived in Kansas in the au- 
tumn of 1855. Pierce, the then President 
of the Union, now openly sided with the 
slaveholders, who thus gained the upper 
hand for a time. In October, at the elec- 
tions, a crowd of ruffians, “the Missouri 
mud scarcely dry on their boots,” with rifles 
in their hands, knives in their belts, bottles 
in their pockets, and whiskey in their bel- 
lies, swaggered round the polls, drinking 
and shouting in exultation over their tri- 
umph.” The Free State settlers were not 
yet thoroughly roused. Attempts were made 
on Lawrence, the stronghold of the Free 
State settlers in the winter. In May, 1856, 
the United States marshal, at the head of 
eight hundred men, entered the town on 
pretence of making arrests. The arrests 
were submitted to peaceably, the marshal 
dismissed his men, by whom in twenty-four 
hours the town was sacked. From this 
time civil war raged, and the free settlers 
formed themselves into companies: one at 
Prairie City, under John Brown, described 
by Mr. Redpath, is worth looking at as a 
contrast to the Missouri ruffians: “ Brown 
himself stood near the fire with his shirt- 
sleeves rolled up, and a large slice of pork 
in his hand. He was cooking a pig. He 
was poorly clad, and his toes protruded from 
his boots. . . . In this camp no profane lan- 
guage was permitted, no man of immoral 
character was allowed to stay, except as a 
prisoner of war. He made prayers in which 
all the company united every morning and 
evening, and no food was ever tasted by his 
men until the divine blessing had been asked 
onit. Often, I was told, he returned to the 
densest solitudes to wrestle with God in 
prayer. . . . He said to me, I would rather 
have the small-pox, yellow fever, and chol- 
era altogether in my camp than a man with- 
out principles. It’s a mistake, sir, that our 
people make when they think bullies are 
the best fighters, or that they are the men 
fit to oppose these Southerners; give me 
God-fearing men—men who respect them- 
selves—and with a dozen of them I will op- 
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pose any hundred such men as those Buford 
ruffians.” 

Not the sort of men, these, one would | 
care to be fighting with. So their enemies 
found; they soon were marked men. A 
certain Captain Pate and his company cap- 
tured two of Brown’s sons, sacked and burnt 
their houses, and treated them so brutally 
that one of them went mad. Within a few 
days, Brown, with twenty-three men, at- 
tacked Pate’s company of sixty, entrenched 
in a strong position, with a ravine behind 
and a breastwork of wagons in front, and 
completely routed them, taking Pate and 
twenty-one men, besides wounded, prisoners. 

In August, Captain Brown and “ Preacher 
Steward,” another free leader, united their 
companies, and, with sixty men, attacked a 
camp of one hundred and sixty Missourians 
with the like result, taking thirteen prison- 
ers, their whole baggage, and one hundred 
stands of arms. On the 30th, a detachment 
of five hundred Missourians under General 
Reid, marched suddenly on the town of Os- 
sowatomie, near which Captain Brown’s 
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i bly the last opportunity you will have of 


seeing a fight, so that you had better do 
your best. If they should come up to at- 
tack us, don’t yell and make a great noise, 
but remain perfectly silent and still. Wait 
till they get within twenty-five yards of you, 
get a good object, be sure you see the hind 
sight of your gun, then fire. A great deal 
of powder and lead, and very precious time 
is wasted by shooting too high. You had 
better aim at their legs than their heads, 
but in either case be sure of the hind sight 
of your gun.” After which characteristic 
speech, he led out the one hundred men 
who had rifles, routed the advanced guard 
of four hundred, and the rest drew off. 

In October, 1856, “the ruffians” having 
retired from Kansas, Brown visited the East- 
ern States, to get funds for properly arming 
and equipping one hundred mounted men, 
and for purchasing arms and ammunition. 
The object of his journey, to a great extent, 
failed. He left again for Kansas, in April, 
1857, in deep sadness ; a paper in his hand- 
writing, entitled “Old Brown’s Farewell to 


camp lay. They shot his son Frederick in| the ‘ Plymouth Rocks,’ ‘ Bunker Hill Mon- 
cold blood on their way. He had just time 


| uments,’ ‘Charter Oaks,’ and ‘Uncle Tom’s 
to throw himself with thirty men (half of | Cabin,’” shows how bitterly he felt this fail- 
whom were almost without ammunition and. ure. But his spirit was as brave as ever. 
retired early in the fight) into the wood in | | His brother “ urged him to go home to his 
front of the town. Before they were driven | family, and attend to his private affairs. I 
back across the river with a loss of two feared his course would prove his destruc- 
killed and three wounded, they had left tion, and that of his boys.” He replied “he 
thirty-two dead and fifty wounded of the|was sorry I did not sympathize with him. 
enemy on the field. The Missourians sacked | That he knew that it was in the line of his 
Ossowatomie and returned in triumph to | duty, and must pursue it, though it should 
their own state; but, it is said, that the | destroy him and his family.” To another 
sight of the killed and wounded, when the influential abolitionist who helped him, he 
number of Brown’s men who had fought remarked, “I believe in the Golden Rule, 
them crept out, spread a feeling of terror sir, and the Declaration of Independence. 
through Missouri which had no small influ- I think they both mean the same thing ; and 
ence in freeing Kansas. lit is better that a whole generation should 
The tide was turning ; ; Lane and Stevens | ‘Pass off the face of the earth—men, women, 
were victorious in other parts of Kansas, | and children—by a violent death, than that 
but again Lawrence was threatened, while | one jot of either should fail in the country. 
only two hundred men could be mustered I mean exactly so, sir.” Andin this temper 
for the defence. Brown was in the town, | the old man went back to Kansas in the 
and they unanimously voted him the com- | spring, where he had already lost one son, 
mand. He mounted on a packing-case, and | had another son and son-in-law desperately 
addressed his men : “ Gentlemen,—It is said | wounded, and a third son driven mad by ill- 
there are twenty-five hundred Missourians | usage, and where he and his had lost their 
down at Franklin, and that they will be here | whole disposable property. 
in two hours, You can see for yourselves} He found Kansas comparatively quiet, and 
the smoke they are making by setting fire|on his return the Missourians who had 
to the houses in that town. This is proba- | been threatening the border withdrew. He 
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at once organized a raid into Missouri to 
free slaves, and teach the men of that state 
to mind their own affairs. He and his lieu- 
tenant, Kagi, crossed the border with twenty 
men, liberated and carried off four families 
of slaves, asking them how much their ser- 
vices had been worth, and taking property 
to that amount; which feat created such a 
panic in Missouri, that in a few days the two 
border counties were cleared of slaves. The 
governor of Missouri offered three thousand 
dollars for the arrest of Brown, to which 
President Buchanan added two hund: 2d and 
fifty; but he carried his convoy safe to 
Canada. The story of his march of three 
months is full of comic and pathetic inci- 
dent; but too long to be given here. The 
result of it was the complete confirmation of 
his belief that “‘a few men in the right, and 
knowing they are, can overturn a king. 
Twenty men in the Alleghanies could break 
slavery to pieces in two years. An old 
man,” he said, “ should have more care to 
end life well than to live long; ” and with 
this faith set to work on his long-meditated 
attack on Harper’s Ferry. 

“Mr. Brown was sanguine of success,” 
said his wife to the two friends who brought 
the news of defeat to the family of North 
Elba ; “we all looked to it as fulfilling the 
hopes of many years. For he has borne 
the yoke of the oppressed, as if upon his own 
neck, for these thirty years.” It is needless 
to dwell on the story of how those twenty- 
two men, on Sunday, October 16th, 1859, 
entered a town of five thousand inhabitants 
containing an arsenal, and took and held it 
for nearly three days. Little as Englishmen 
in general know of or care for American af- 
fairs, that story, at least, is well known to 
them. We, as a nation, believe that it was 
-the act of mad fanatics, made respectable by 
the fact that they went through with their 
work and gave their lives when they failed. 
We have no space here to discuss the plan, 
which was, indeed, never carried out. The 
attack was made a week before the appointed 
day, and with only a small portion of the 
force which Brown had organized for the 
work. His own view of the matter in the 
letters written just before his execution, is, 
perhaps, worth our consideration: ‘“ As I be- 
lieve most firmly that God reigns, I cannot 
believe that any thing I have done, suffered, 
or may yet suffer, will be lost to the cause 
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of God or humanity. Before I began my 
work at Harper’s Ferry, I felt assured that 
in the worst event it would surely pay. I 
often expressed that belief, and can now see 
no possible reason to altermy mind. Ihave 
been a good deal disappointed as regards 
myself, in not keeping up to my own plans; 
but I now feel entirely reconciled even to 
that, for God’s plan was infinitely better, no 
doubt, or I should have kept to my own. 
. - » Ican trust God with the time and man- 
ner of my death, believing, as I now do, that 
for me at this time to seal my testimony for 
God and humanity with my blood will do 
vastly more towards advancing the cause I 
have earnestly endeavored to promote, than 
all I have done in my life before. I beg of 
you all” (his wife and children) “ meekly 
and quietly to submit to this, not feeling 
yourselves the least degraded on that ac- 
count.” To his brother he writes: “Iam 
gaining in health slowly, and am quite cheer- 
ful in view of my approaching end, being 
fully persuaded that I am worth inconceiva- 
bly more to hang than for any other pur- 
pose.” But the spirit in which the attempt 
was made has never, that we know of, been 
fairly known in England till now. It may 
be gathered from Brown’s last words to his 
men: “ And now, gentlemen, let me press 
one thing on your minds. You all know 
how dear lifs is to you, and how dear your 
lives are to your friends; and, in remem- 
bering that, consider that the lives of others 
are as dear to them as yours are to you. Do 
not therefore, take the life of any man if you 
can possibly avoid it; but if it is necessary 
to take life in order to save your own, then 
make sure work of it.” The testimony of 
all the prisoners who were in the power of 
Brown and his men during the three days’ 
and of those who fought against him, agree 
in showing how thoroughly this counsel was 
acted out. 

Ten of the band were killed in the fight, 
including two out of three of Brown’s sons 
who were with him; six besides himself 
were taken and executed; the remaining 
five, his son Owen amongst them, escaped. 
The conduct of all the prisoners, at their 
trial and on the scaffold, was in keeping with 
their lives. An attempt was made to plead 
insanity, which Brown, lying on his cot 
within the bar, at once interfered to reject. 
“Insane persons,” he said, “so far as my 
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experience goes, have but little ability to 
judge of their own sanity; and if I am in- 
sane, of course I should think I knew more 
than all the rest of the world. But I do not 
think so. I am perfectly unconscious of in- 
sanity, and I reject, so far as I am capable, 
any attempts to interfere on my behalf on 
that score.” 

In the whole five weeks which passed be- 
tween his sentence and execution, he had to 
endure the constant visits of citizens curious 
to look on the chained lion, or interested in 
trying to extract from him something which 
should implicate their political enemies. He 
never seems to have lost temper or heart, or 
to have given way to repining or boasting. 
But to every visitor he bore the same wit- 
ness: ‘You had better—all you people of 
the South—prepare yourselves for a settle- 
ment of this question. It must come up for 
settlement sooner than you are prepared for 
it, and the sooner you commence that prepa- 
ration the better for you. You may dispose 
of me very easily. Iam nearly disposed of 
now; but this question is still to be settled 
—this negro question, I mean.” While de- 
voting great part of his time to prayer and 
reading his Bible, he sternly refused to see 
any clergyman who approved of slavery, and 
none other offered themselves. To one who 
tried to force on him an argument, he said, 
“My dear sir, you know nothing about 
Christianity. Of course I respect you as a 
gentleman, but itis as a heathen gentleman.” 
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The rest of his spare time he spent in answer- 
ing the letters of his friends and writing to 
his wife and children. These letters are as 
interesting as any part of the book, and show 
throughout the same strong, practical, busi- 
ness-like mind, and the faith which had sup- 
ported him throughout burning brighter at 
thelast. “Ihave enjoyed remarkable cheer- 
fulness and composure of mind,” he says, in 
one of the last, “ ever since my confinement ; 
and it is a great comfort to feel assured that 
I am permitted to die for a cause—not 
merely to pay the debt of nature as all must.” 

On December 2nd he was led out for exe- 
cution, after taking leave of his five men 
who were still in prison. Near the door of 
the prison stood a black woman with a child 
in her arms, and he stooped and kissed the 
child tenderly. He had been kindly treated 
while in prison. “You are a game man, 
Captain Brown,” said one of those who rode 
in the wagon with, and was watching him. 
“Yes,” he said; “I was so trained up; it 
was one of the lessons of my mother; but 
it is hard to part from friends though newly 
made.” “This is a beautiful country,” he 
said, as they ascended the hill on which the 
gallows stood. “I have not cast my eyes 
over it before.” And so, with three thou- 
sand troops to guard the ground, the men 
of Virginia hanged the old New England 
farmer ; and now the question which he ex- 
horted them to prepare to meet has come up 
for decision. 





Philosophia Ultima. By C. W. Shields. Phil- 
adelphia, Lippincott & Co. 


PuitosopH1A Uttima: lL. Scientia Scien- 
tiarum. 2. Ars Scientiarum. 38. Scientia Ar- 
tium. And why is poor Ars Artium to be ex- 
cluded? ‘My unfortunate client ——,” a 
barrister once began, and stopped to cough.— 
“ Go on, sir!” said a malicious judge ; “so far 
as you have yet gone the Court is with you.” 
Our Court is with Mr. Shields so long as he 
describes the miserable condition of philosophy 
and theology, both in aninextricable net. But 
when he comes to his proposals of relief, we be- 
gin to feel lost. Every science is to be divided 
into rational and revealed,—astronomy and ge- 
ology, for instance. On this point of the Ap- 
pendix—which is a summary—we staked our 
ehance of understanding something of our au- 
thor’s meaning. We looked carefully for an 





elucidation of this distinction: and we failed. 
“ Astronomy, for instance, is both discoverable 
and revealable, though in unequal proportions, 
being at once a human system of celestial phys- 
ics, and a divine manifestation of our Father 
who is in the heavens.” Into what two parts 
does this divide astronomy ?—Atheneum. 


A CONTRABAND REFRAIN. 
NOW MUCH IN VOGUE AT FORTRESS MONROE. 


WAkE up, snakes, pelicans, and sesh’ners ! 
Don’t yer hear um comin’— 
Comin’ on de run ? 
Wake up, I tell yer! Git up, Jefferson : 
Bobolishion ’s comin’— 
Bob-o-lish-i-on. 
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A LAND of law and Gospel peace, 

Of richest fruits and flowers— 

God’s Eden of the Western World, 
What land so blest as ours ? 

How shall we prove our grateful thanks 
To thee, O bounteous Giver ! 

Whose own right hand hath made us one, 
By lake and gulf and river ? 

Lord! write this law on every heart : 
‘Our Union. now and ever !” ' 
For thou hast taught us through thy Son, 
That those whom thou hast joined in one 
No human hand should sever! 


The hero-souls, whose prophet-dreams 

Shine out in classic story, 

Find here, at last, the “‘ promised land ”— 

The shrine of Freedom’s glory. 

Our hallowed flag of Stars and Stripes, 

What mem’ries brighten o’er it: 

The hope of millions yet unborn— 

E’en despots bow before it ! 

Lord! write this law on every heart : 
“Our Union, now and ever ! ” 

For thou hast taught us through thy Son, 

That those whom thou hast joined in one 

No human hand should sever ! 


The serpent crept in Eve’s pure heart, 
And by his cunning won it : 

Woe, woe! unto Eden-land— 

The serpent’s trail is on it ! 

A million hands, by madness nerved, 
Would strike the common mother : 

A million souls cry out for blood— 
The blood e’en of a brother ! 

O God! to whom our fathers prayed, 
In bonds of sweet communion, 
Stretch forth thy strong, Almighty Hand, 
To still this tempest in our land, 

And save our blessed Union! 


—WN. Y. Evening Post. 


THE MEMORY OF MONBODDO. 
AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 
Arr—The Looking Glass. 


1. 


’Tis strange how men and things revive 
Though laid beneath the sod, 0! 

I sometimes think I see alive 
Our good old friend Monboddo ! 

His views, when forth at first they came, 
Appeared a little odd, O! 

But now we’ve notions much the same ; 
We’re back to old Monboddo. : 
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The rise of Man he loved to trace 
Up to the very pod, O! 
And in Baboons our parent race 
Was found by old Monboddo. 
Their A B C he made them speak ; 
Then learn their Qui, que, quod, O! 
Till Hebrew, Latin, Welsh, and Greek 
They knew as well’s Monboddo. 


3. 


The thought that Men had once had tails 
Caused many a grin full broad, O! 
And why in us that feature fails, 
Was asked of old Monboddo. 
He showed that sitting on the rump, 
While at our work we plod, O! 
Would wear th’ appendage to the stump 
As close as in Monboddo. 


4. 


Alas! the good lord little knew, 
As this strange ground he trod, O! , 
That others would his path pursue, 
And never name Monboddo! 
Such folks should have their tails restored, 
And thereon feel the rod, 0! 
For having thus the fame ignored 
That’s due to old Monboddo. 


5. 


Though Darwin may proclaim the law, 
And spread it far abroad, O! 

The man that first the secret saw, 
Was honest old Monboddo. 

The Architect precedence takes 
Of him that bears the hod, O! 

So up and at them, Land of Cakes ! 
We'll vindicate Monboddo. 


6. 


The Scotchman who would grudge his praise, 
Must be a senseless clod, O! 
A Monument then let us raise, 
To honor old Monboddo. 
Let Noel Paton make the plan, 
While Rogers * gives the nod, 0! 
A Monkey changing to a Man! 
In memory of Monboddo. 


Note.—Johnson thus describes Lord Mon- 
boddo to Mrs. Thrale: ‘ He is a Scotch judge, 
who has lately written a strange book about the 
origin of language, in which he traces monkeys 
up to men, and says that in some countries the 
human species have tails like other beasts.”— 
BosweE .v’s Life of Johnson, vol. iv. p. 73, note. 

—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


* The reverend “ getter-up’” of the Wallace 
Monument, etc., etc. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. | is a great quantity of human life, and of the 
GONE. interests and cares of human life, in those 
EpGar ALLAN PoE thought the most | twelve or fourteen carriages, and filling that 
touching of all words, Nevermore ; which, {little space between the rails. You stand by 
in American fashion, he made one word.|and watch the warm interiors of the car- 
American writers do the like with Forever, | riages, looking so large, and so full, and as 
I think with bad effect. Ellesmere, in that |if they had so much in them. There are 
most beautiful story of Greichen, tells of a | people of every kind of aspect, children and 
sermon he heard in Germany, in which | old folk, multitudes of railway rugs, of car- 
“that pathetic word verloren (lost) ing | eee of portmanteaus, of parcels, of 
many times.” Every one knows what Dr. | newspapers, of books, of magazines. At 
Johnson wrote about Zhe Last. It is, of length you hear the last bell; then comes 
course, a question of individual associations, | that silent, steady pull, which is always 
and how it may strike different minds ; but | striking, though seen ever so often. The 
I stand up for the unrivalled reach and pa- | train glides away: it is gone. You stand, 
thos of the short word Gong. | and look vacantly at the place where it was. 
There is not very much difference, you | How little the space looks ; how blank the 
see, between the three words. All are on} air! There are the two rails, just four feet 
the suburbs of the same idea. All convey | ‘eight and a half inches apart: how close 
the idea of a state of matters which existed | together they look. You can hardly think 
for a time, and which is now over. Allijthat there was so much of life, and of the 
suggest that the inmost longing of most hu- | interests of life, in so little room. You feel 
man hearts is less for a future, untried hap- | the power upon the average human being of 
piness, than for a return, a resurrection, | the simple, commonplace fact, that some- 
beautified and unalloyed with care, of what | thing has been here, and is gone. 
has already been. Some how, we areready to| Then I go away, in thought, to a certain 
feel as if we were safest and surest with that. | pier: a pier of wooden piles, running two 
It is curious, that the saddest and most | hundred yards into the sea, at a quiet spot 
touching of human thoughts, when we run| on a lovely coast, where various steam ves- 
it up to its simplest form, is of so homely a| sels call on a summer day. You stand at 
thing as a material object existing in a cer- | the seaward end of the pier, where it broad- 
tain space, and then removing from that |ens into a considerable platform; and you 
space to another. hat is the essential idea | look down on the deck of a steamer lying 
of Gone. alongside. What a bustle: what a hive of 
Yet, in the commonest way, there is | human beings, and their children, and their 
something touching in that: something | baggage, their hopes, fears, and schemes, 
touching in the sight of vacant space, once | fills that space upon the water of a hundred 
filled by almost any thing. You feel a blank | and fifty feet long and twenty-five wide! 
ness in the landscape when a tree is gone | And what a deafening noise, too, of escaping 
that you have known all your life. You are | steam fills the air! Men with baggage dash 
conscious of a vague sense of something|up against you; women shrilly vociferate 
lacking when even a post is pulled up that | above the roar of the steam; it is a frag- 
you remember always in the centre of a cer-| ment of the vitality and hurry of the great 
tain field. You feel this yet more when | city carried for a little to the quiet country 
some familiar piece of furniture is taken place. But the last rope is thrown off; the 
away from a room which you know well. | paddles turn; the steamer moves—it is gone. 
Here that clumsy easy-chair used to stand; | There is the blank water, churned now into 
and it is gone. You feel yourself an inter- | foam, but in a few minutes transparent 
loper, standing in the space where it stood | green, showing the wooden piles, encrusted 
so long. It touches you still more to look | with shells, and with weeds that wave about 
at the empty chair which you remember so | below the surface. There you stand, and 
often filled by one who will never fill it | ‘look vaguely, and think vaguely. It is a 
more. You stand ina large railway station : | curious feeling. It isa feeling you do not 
you have come to see a train depart. There | understand except by experience. And toa 
is a great bustle on the platform, and there | thoughtful person a thing does not become 
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dreds of thousands of times. There is some- 
thing strange and something touching about 
even a steamboat going away from a pier at 
which a dozen call every day. 

But you sit upon the pier, you saunter 
upon the beach, you read the newspapers ; 
you enjoy the sense of rest. The day wears 
away, and in the evening the steamboat 
comes back again. It has travelled scores 
of miles, and carried many persons through 
many scenes, while you were resting and 
idling through these hours; and the feeling | 
you had when it was gone is effaced by its 
return. The going away is neutralized by 
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commonplace because it is repeated hun-| drinking, 


for stupid joking and laughter. 
No; let small-talk be manufactured some- 
where else. And the influence of the lonely 
place is lost, its spirit is unfelt, unless you 
go alone, or go with very few, and these not 
boisterously merry. But let us accept the 
picnic as a fact. It has been, and the party 
has been very large and very lively, But go 
back to the place after the party is gone; 
go back a minute after for something for- 
| gotten ; go back a month or a year after. 
| What a little spot it is that you occupied, 
and how blank it looks! The place remains, 
but the people are gone; and we so lean to 
| our kind, that the place alone occupies but 


the coming back. And to understand the 


full force of Gone in such a case, you must | passage in our history in which there were 
see a ship go, and see its vacant space when 


| both scenery and human life. Or go back 
it is gone, when it goes away for a long 


after several years to the house where you 
time, and takes some with it who go for| and your brothers and sisters were children 
ever. Perhaps you know by experience | together, and you will wonder to find how 
what a choking sensation there is in looking | small and how blank it will look. It will 
at an emigrant vessel clearing out, even| touch you, and perhaps deeply ; but still 
though you have no personal interest in any | you will discern that not places, but persons, 
one on board. I have seen such a ship de-| are the true objects of human affection ; and 
part on her long voyage. I remember the | you will think what a small space of mate- 
confusion and hurry that attended her de-| rial ground may be the scene of what are to 
parture: the crowded deck, thronged with you great human events and interests. It 


old and young; gray-headed men bidding) is so with matters on a grander scale. How 


a very little part in our recollection of any 


farewell to their native land ; and little chil-| little a space was ancient Greeco—how little 
dren who would carry but dim remembrances & space the Holy Land! Strip these of their 
of Britain to the distant Australian shore. | history and their associations, and they are 


And who that has witnessed such a scene insignificant. And history and associations 
can forget how, when the canvas was spread are invisible; and at the first glimpse of the 
at length, and the last rope cast off, the out- | | place without them the place looks poor. 
burst of sobs and weeping arose as the great | Let the little child die that was the light and 
ship solemnly passed away ? You could see hope of a great dwelling, and you will un- 
that many who parted there, had not under- | derstand the truth of the poet’s reflection on 
stood what parting means till they were in | the loss of his, “ ’Twas strange that such a 
the act of going. You could see that the little thing, Should leave a blank so large!” 
old parents who were willing, they thought,| There is no place perhaps where you have 
_ to part from their boy, because they thought | such a feeling of blankness when life has 
his chances in life were so much better in the | gone from it as in a church. It is less so, 
new country, had not quite felt what parting! if the church be a very grand one, which 
from him was, till he was gone. compels you to attend to itself a good deal, 
'even while the congregation is assembled. 

Have you ever been one of a large gay | But if the church be a simple one, and the 
party who have made an excursion to some | congregation a very large one, crowding the 
beautiful scene, and had a picnic festival ? simple church, you hardly know it again 
Not that such festivals are much to be ap-| when the congregation is gone. You could 
proved; at least to spots of very noble) not believe that such a vast number of hu- 
scenery. The noble scenery is vulgarized | man beings could have been gathered i in it. 
by them. There is an inconsistency in seek-| The place is unchanged, yet it is quite dif- 
ing out a spot which ought to awe-strike, | ferent. It is a curious feeling to look at the 
merely to make it a theatre for eating and| empty pulpit where a very great preacher 
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once was accustomed to preach. It is espe- 
cially so if it be thirty years since he used 
to preach there ; more so, if it be many cen- 
turies. I have often looked at the pulpit 
whence Chalmers preached in the zenith of 
his fame ; you can no more bring up again 
the excited throng that surrounded it, and 
the rush of the great orator’s eloquence, 
than when standing under a great oak in 
December you can call up plainly what it 
looked in June. And far less, standing un- 
der the dome of St. Sophia, could one recall 
as a present reality, or as any thing but a 
dreamy fancy, the aspect and the eloquence 
of Chrysostom ages since gone. 

The feeling of blankness, which is the 
essential thing contained in the idea sug- 
gested by the word Gone, is one that touches 
us very nearly. It seems to get closer to us 
than even positive evil or suffering present 
with us. 7'hat fixes our attention : it arouses 
us; and unless we be very weak indeed, 
awakens something of resistance. But in 
the other case, the mind is not stimulated 
it is receptive, not active ; and we muse and 
feel, vacantly, in the thought of something 
gone. You are, let us suppose, a rer 
parson: you take your wife and children | 





:/even if it had lasted for years. 
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we return, we return no more!” Yes; Gone 
for ever! And all to make room for deer! 
There was a man whose little boy died. The 
father bore up wonderfully. But on the fu- 
neral day, after the little child was laid down 
to his long rest, the father went out to walk 
in the garden. There, in a corner, was the 
small wheelbarrow with its wooden spade ; 
and the footprints in the earth left by the 
little feet that were gone! You do not 
think the less of the strong man that at the 
sight he wept aloud: wept, as Some One 
Else had wept before him. You may re- 
member that little poem of Longfellow, in 
which he tells of a man, still young, who 
once had a wife and child: but wife and 
child were dead. There is no pathos like 
that of homely fact, which we may witness 
every day. They were gone; and after 
those years in their company, he was left 
alone. He walked about the world, with no 
one to care for him now, as they had cared. 
The life with them would seem like a dream, 
And all the 
sadder that so much of life might yet have 
tocome. I do not mind about an old bach- 
elor, in his solitary room. I think of the 
kind-hearted man, sitting in the evening in 


over to your railway station, and you see | his chair by the fireside: once, when he sat 


them away to the seaside, whither you are 
not to follow for a fortnight : then you come 


back from the railway station, and you | his knee. 


reach home. The house is quite changed. | 


down there, little pattering feet were about 
“him, and’ their little owners climbed upon 
Now, he may sit long enough, 
and no one will interrupt him. He may 


How startlingly quiet itis! You go to the read his newspaper undisturbed. He may 
nursery, usually a noisy place: you feel the | write his sermon, and no sly knock come to 
silence. There are the pictures on the walls: | the door: no little dog walk in, with much 
there the little chairs: there some flowers, | barking quite unlike that of common dogs, 
still quite fresh, lying upon a table, laid and ask fora penny. Gone! I remember, 
down by little hands. Gone! There is long ago, reading a poem called the Scottish 
something sad in it, even with the certainty | Widow’s Lament, written by some nameless 
of soon meeting again,—that is, so far as | poet. The widow had a husband and two 
there is certainty in this world. You can | little children, but one bleak winter they all 
imagine, distantly, what it would be if the | went together :— 

little things were gone, not to return. That 
is the GONE consummate. All who have 
heard it know the unutterable sadness of the 
farewell of the Highland emigrant leaving 
his native hills. You would not laugh at the 
bagpipes, if you heard their wild, wailing 
tones, blending with broken voices joining 
in that Macrimmon’s Lament, whose perpet- 
ual refrain is just the statement of that con-| You have said good-by to a dear friend 
summate Gone. I shall not write the Gaelic | who has stayed a few days with you, and 
words, because you could not pronounce | whom you will not see again for long: and 
them ; but the refrain is this: “ We return, ' you have for awhile, felt the house very 


“T ette whiles to spin, 

But wee, wee patterin’ feet, 
Come runnin’ out and in, 

And then I just maun greet : 
I ken it’s fancy a 

And faster flows the tear, 
That my a’ dwined awa’, 

Sin’ the fa’ o’ the year.” 
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blank without him. Did you ever think 
how the house would seem without yourself? 
Have you fancied yourself gone; and the 
place, blank of that figure youknow? When 
I am gone; let us not say these words, un- 
less seriously ; they express what is, to each 
of us, the most serious ofallfacts. The May 
Queen has few lines which touch me more 
than these :— 


“For lying broad awake I thought of you and 
Effie dear ; 
I saw you sitting in the house, and I no 
longer here.” 


Lord Macaulay, a few years before he died, 
had something presented to him at a great 
public meeting in Scotland ; something which 
pleased him much, “TI shall treasure it,” 
he said, “as long asI live; and after I am 
gone” —There the great man’s voice faltered, 
and the sentence remained unfinished. Yet 
the thought at which Macaulay broke down, 
may touch many a lesser man more. For 
when we are gone, my friends, we may leave 
behind us those who cannot well spare us. 
It is not for one’s own sake, that the Gone, 
so linked with one’s own name, touches so 
much. We have had enough of this world 
before very long; and (as Uncle Tom ex- 


pressed it) “ heaven is better than Kentuck.” 
But we can think of some, for whose sake 
we may wish to put off our going as long as 


may be. “Our minister,” said a Scotch 





GONE. 


rustic, “ aye preaches aboot goin’ to heaven ; 
but he’ll never go to heaven as long-as he 
can get stoppin’ at Drumsleekie.” 


No doubt that the fit of toothache may be 
gone; or that unwelcome guest who stayed 
with you three weeks whether you would or 
not; as well as the thing or the friend you 
most value. And there is the auctioneer’s 
Going, going, as well as this July sun going 
down in glory. But I defy you to vulgarize 
the word. The water which makes the At- 
lantic will always be a sublime sight, though 
you may have a little of it in a dirty puddle. 
And though the stupid bore who comes when 
you are busy, and wastes your time, may tell 
you when you happily get rid of him, that 
he will ofien come back again to see you 
(ignorant that you instantly direct your ser- 
vant never to admit him more), even that 
cannot detract from the beauty of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s lines, in which the dying girl, as she 
is going, tells her mother that after she is 
gone, she will (if it may be) often come 
back :— 


“TfI can I’ll come back again, mother, from 
out my resting-place ; 
Though you'll not see me, mother, I shall look 
upon your face : 
Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken 
what you say, 
And be often, often with you, when you think 


I’m far away.” AKER 





EXTEMPORANEOUS SpEAKING.—“ Carry no 
scrap of writing into the pulpit.” 

** Beware of undue length. Touch and go in 
these early attempts.” 

“ Begin at once. When a friend of mine in- 
quired of the celebrated Gilbert Stuart how 
young persons should be taught to paint, he re- 
plied, ‘Just as puppies are taught to swim— 
chuck themin!’ No one learns to swim in the 
sea of preaching without going into the water.” 

“The more special the subject, the richer will 


be the flow of thought.”—Dr. J. W. Alexander. 


Branpy anp Honey ror Bears.—Walla- 
chia, one of the Danubian principalities, abounds 
in honey and bears. The love of honcy is the 
bear’s great weakness. The peasantry, aware 
of this, set a quantity of honey, saturated with 
brandy, in a place convenient of access. Their 
bearships scent the honey and greedily eat it, 





notwithstanding the ardent in which it is soaked. 
In a short time they play most ludicrous and 
extravagant antics, and finally tumble to the 
ground literally beastly intoxicated. In this 
condition the peasants find them an easy prey. 


Dorine the past three months, considerable 
progress has been made in exploring the ruins 
of the ancient cities of Phoenicia, At Saada and 
Sour, remains of the crusaders were found, but 
none above ground of the Pheenicians. Gi- 
gantic blocks of granite, marking the limits of 
the ancient port of Sidon, still remain ; also, on 
the plain to the east of the site of the old city, a 
subterranean Sidon has been discovered. Some 
of the sculptures, ete., resemble those of Egypt ; 
others, those of Nineveh and Perseoplis. Among 
the objects brought to Paris are many articles of 
dress and common use, Pheenician coins, and a 
leaden sarcophagus of good workmanship. 





SIR B. 


From The London Review. 

SIR B. BRODIE UPON HOM@OPATHY. 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me a small 
space in your valuable paper on a subject of 
great importance to many families ? In the 
Times of last week appeared an article copied 
from Fraser’s Magazine, headed “Sir B. 
Brodie upon Homeopathy.” In this article 
Sir Benjamin repeatedly acknowledges the 
success of homeopathy, and that its “ pro- 
fessors thrive and flourish;” he also con- 
fesses that its ‘ views are wholly unintelligi- 
ble ” to him. 

Having made these two acknowledgments, 
it might have been expected that he would 
deem it his duty to investigate practically 
these successful views, with the care and 
pains they would seem to demand ; and, un- 
til they should become intelligible to him, 
would refrain from venturing either to state 
what they are, or to account for the success 
which he sees they have. 

Instead of pursuing this course so obvi- 
ously reasonable, Sir Benjamin, with youth- 
like temerity, explains what homeopathic 
views are, and engages in the enterprising 
undertaking of accounting for the success of 
homeopathic practice. 

As this is a matter which really concerns 
every one very much, it is worth while for 
us to listen to what is said ex cathedrd upon 
it; and also to inquire what is advanced on 
the other side, by the advocates of the new 
method of healing. 

Whatishomeopathictreatment? Accord- 
ing to Sir B. Brodie, this is soon told: it is 
“quite as good as distilled water;” it is 
no treatment at all.” While, according to 
those who practise it, it is not a question of 
dose, but, as its name imports, a principle or 
method of selecting the drug remedies to be 
used, which differs from the former methods, 
and has reference to the properties drugs are 
ascertained to possess by experiments upon 
healthy persons. The dose in which the 
drugs so selected are given, though com- 
monly small, is a practical matter, left to the 
experience and observation of each practi- 
tioner ; some giving the remedy in the form 
of globule, which is a little sugar saturated 
with a tincture of any strength ; others never 
using globules at all, and always, or at least 
generally, giving the remedy in appreciable 
quantity. 

Are we warranted to infer from these con. 


BRODIE UPON 





HOM@OPATHY. 
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flicting definitions, that Sir Benjamin Brodie 
is not competent to write upon the subject 
he condemns? That he is notin a condition 
from want of knowledge, to pronounce 
whether is is right or wrong ? 

But homeopathic treatment is undeniably 
successful ; how is this to be explained? 
Sir Benjamin offers three reasons. 

First, spontaneousrecovery. ‘The living 
machine has the power of repairing itself. 
If the arts of medicine and surgery had 
never been invented, by far the greater num- 
ber of those who suffer from bodily illness 
would have recovered, nevertheless.” This 
doctrine differs, perhaps, from that which 
medical men have usually held ; but admit- 
ting it to be true, homeopathic treatment, 
not interfering so much with nature as more 
active measures, must really be the best. In 
all cases which can recover spontaneously, 
strong dosing must rather hinder than help. 
The homeeopathist at least lets his patient 
get well, while another practitioner, if he 
does not do worse, prolongs his patient’s ill- 
ness, by interfering more than is necessary 
with nature’s proceedings. It must be well 
for the public to understand this, that on 
Sir B. Brodie’s own showing, and in his own 
words, ‘‘ whenever homeeopathy is a substi- 
tute for bad treatment, it must be the better 
of the two.” 

“ But,” secondly, “this does not account 
for all the success of homeopathy.” There 
is the large class of imaginary or exagger- 
ated ailments. “It is astonishing,” says 
Sir Benjamin, “ to what an extent some per- 
sons contrive to imagine diseases for them- 
selves.” ‘ And such feelings will disappear 
as well under the use of globules as they 
would under any other mode of treatment, 
or under no treatment at all.” For this 
class of sufferers, then, Sir B. Brodie admits 
that homeopathy is at least as good as any 
other treatment. 

The third reason. Then come cases in 
which medical men have made mistakes 
in their diagnosis and treatment. “Now, 
when the empiric,”—as Sir Benjamin Brodie 
descends to designate his neighbor, who, it 
would seem, has been educated as well as 
himself, and who is as respectable,—“ when 
the empiric, with the (medical) knowledge 
he possesses on these matters,” succeeds bet- 
ter, that is, forms a more correct opinion of 
the nature of the case, and uses more ap- 
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propriate remedies, “we really cannot very | that the cases now under consideration are 
well wonder that he should gain much credit | precisely those which afford the most strik- 
with the public.” ing and convincing evidence of the superior 

It is then to be remembered that, in | efficacy of homeopathic treatment. These 
all these large classes of cases, including | facts are testified to, both by his patients and 
those which will of themselves naturally re- | physician ; while, on the other side, there 
cover ; those which are more or less imagi- | is the assertion of Sir B. Brodie, on a sub- 
nary ; and those in which the physician has | ject unintelligible to him, because uninvesti- 
made a mistake: in all these cases, and they | gated by him, that homeopathy “is neither 
must form a large proportion of the actual } more nor less than a mischievous absurdity.” 
amount of illness, it is admitted by the pres-| Now, upon this matter, do not the inter- 
ent head of the medical faculty in England | ests of the public entitle them to demand 
that homeopathy is as good as, if not better | something more than assertion? May they 
than, any other treatment. May not the | not ask for a fair and open inquiry? And 
public be congratulated in having met with | for a meeting between men possessing the 
men who can so often cure them so comfort-| same education and professional qualifica- 
ably ? tions, conducted with mutual respect, to hear 

But the tug of war comes at length: | what each has to say, and to see if, by some 
“There are numerous cases in which spon-|common investigations, this unmannerly 
taneous recovery is out of the question, in| quarrel may not be brought toaclose? By 
which sometimes the life, and, at other times, | laying aside mutual misrepresentations, for 
the comfort or discomfort of his existence, | there are faults on both sides, by making 
for a long time to come, depends on the | concessions on minor points, by further sci- 
prompt application of active and judicious | entific research, some common ground may, 
treatment.” perchance, be discovered, whereby a breach 

It is asserted by the advocates of homeop-|in an honorable and useful faculty may be 
athy, and by these are meant educated men | repaired ; and so the public may again de- 
who, by patient investigation, think they | rive the full benefit, in their hour of need, 


have qualified themselves to form an opin-|of the zealous and praiseworthy exertions 
ion, and who, in stating facts with which | of a noble band of industrious, honest, and 
they are familiar, claim to be heard, both by | amiable men. Pe 
the public and by their medical brethren, 








A New AnzstHetico.—Under the name of} Dairy Weatner Maps.—A company has 
kerosolene a new anesthetic has lately been un-| lately been formed for the purpose of issuing 
dergoing investigation in America. The sup-| daily weather maps of the British Isles. In the 
posed discovery of its properties was made by | map itself, which is permanent, circular Cavities 
its affecting a workman, who was employed to | are cut against each of the towns from the mete- 
clean a cistern of some works, in which the sub- | orological stations at which information is trans- 
stance was the product of the operations carried | mitted, into which movable type symbols are 
on. Tle agent was thereon introduced to the egw these symbols being engraved. with 
Boston Medical Society ; and Dr. Bigelow, in a | lines, dots, and arrows, in various combinations, 
letter to the Boston Medical Journal, reports his | to show the rising or falling state of the barom- 
experience of it. He describes it as a tasteless | eter, the direction of the wind, and the character 
fluid, volatile and inflammable, of a faint chlo- | of the weather. The information will be despatch- 
roform-odor, changing to that of coal-tar, and | ed from all the provincial stations at nine A.M. 
then disappearing altogether. Dr. Bigelow ex- by telegraph, and the map will be published two 
perimented on himself. The kerosolene, he says, | hours afterwards—eleven o’clock. It will scarce- 
was pleasant to inhale, and left no disagreeable | ly be possible to overrate the practical import- 
after-symptoms. In three patients, however, to | ance of these maps to the merchant, the sailor, 
whom he administered it, a feeble and intermit- | and agriculturist, if the publication is punctual, 
ting pulse was produced, with symptoms of | and the means of transmission to purchasers 
asphyxia, and more muscular rigidity than | rapid and prompt. The Greenwich standard has 
usual in favorable anesthesia. The properties | been adopted for the instruments in use, which 
of the fluid are, we believe, undergoing farther | have been manufactured by Messrs. Negretti & 
examination ; and we shall probably hear in due | Zambra, under the direction of Mr. Glaisher, 
time whether it is capable of taking the place of | the well-known secretary of the Meteorological 
chloroform or ether.—London Review. Society.—London Review. 
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From The Examiner. 
THE SIZE OF SHIPS OF WAR. 

WE learn from the Times that the five 
new iron frigates are each to carry sixty 
guns. Is this the right thing, or is the mis- 
take of building great ships of war only 
transferred from wood to iron? The short 
question is, whether sixty guns, and the 
corresponding complements of men, could 
not be more effectively disposed of in sev- 
eral vessels than in one. Except for the 
purposes of a stationary battery, the multi- 
plication of guns is of doubtful advantage, 
and, ceteris paribus, six vessels of ten guns 
each would be more effective than one of 
sixty, for which they would be a match, or 
more than a match, united, and if not united, 
available for six different objects. The 
whole thing as yet is experimental, and it 
seems to us that the experiment is com- 
menced at the wrong end with large ships. 

It is agreed that the desideratum is the 
combination of a powerful armament, not 
in number of guns, but range and weight of 
metal, with the maximum of speed. If 


these two conditions can be conjoined in a 
small vessel, she must have the advantage 


over any enemy of less speed, whatever may 
be her size and broadside armament. She 
would always be able to choose her own dis- 
tance and raking position, and being her- 
self a mere speck on the water, presenting 
no mark, would knock her enemy to pieces 
at her pleasure. 

But the question to be solved is where 
the maximum of speed is to be found. A 
certain hold of the water is necessary to it, 
but what it is has yet to be ascertained. If 
the huge frigates. now projected will possess 
the highest possible speed, and consistently 
with it carry sixty guns, the plan is good, 
but not so if smaller vessels with fewer guns 
of the same calibre, would be more rapid in 
their movements. And this has not been 
tried. Suppose, for example, a vessel such 
as the queen’s yacht could carry three or four 
very powerful guns, would she not be irre- 
sistible? Whether she was iron-clad or not 
would hardly matter, for end on, the chances 
of her being hit would be small indeed, and 
a mere puff of smoke rising from the sea 
would only mark the place whence, un- 
touched, she might be riddling her enemy 
with shot and shell. If the iron plating 
would diminish the speed which is the real 
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safety power, it would be unadvisable to 
adopt it. Whether, however, the highest 
rate of speed can be got out of a vessel of 
small or moderate size remains to be proved. 
As yet, hold of the water, which goes with 
size, has been found necessary to speed, but 
our fast packets, such as the Holyhead show 
what can be done where there is not top 
hamper, and one or two guns of gteat range 
and calibre could be borne by them without 
detriment to their fleetness. We cite pack- 
ets as example of capability, not as models, 
for a build peculiarly adapted to the pur- 
poses of war is to be desired, and the best 
way to find it would be to offer a premium 
for a good sea boat which can carry a single 
heavy gun with the highest rate of speed. 
Whenever that model can be found it will 
be easy to advance upon it in size, if greater 
size be wanted. But naval men of the old 
school hold a broadside armament indispen- 
sable, and though it may be incompatible 
with speed, they will not hesitate to sacrifice 
speed to the fashion of armament belonging 
to their time. Wedded to their old usages, 
they will not ask themselves the question, 
what is the use of this broadside armament 
if it stands in the way of getting at the en- 
emy by a top hamper adverse to speed? 
There are remarkable exceptions, however, 
to this remark, amongst them eminent Lord 
Fitzhardinge, an admiral of the old school, 
formerly Sir Maurice Berkeley, whose high 
authority is in favor of small craft with a 
long rifle gun or two; also Admiral Sir 
Charles Elliot (not the leaky), and others 
we could mention, whose names carry great 
weight with them, and who all incline to the 
opinion that it is an error to pack up a great 
number of men and guns in huge ships, 


‘whether wood or iron, instead of distributing 


them in many smaller and faster vessels, 
more formidable to an enemy from their 
number, activity, and power of distant at- 
tack in safety. The sting of gnats is bad 
enough, but what would it be if the gnats 
could sting without coming within reach of 
their tormented subject P 

We may ask of what will avail the fire of 
small vessels against strongly fortified iron 
ships? The gun or guns of the small craft we 
assume to be always equal to the largest of 
the great ship, which great ship is a broad 
mark to the small, while the small is a mere 
speck to the great. But if the shot make 
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no impression upon the iron sides, what is 
the use of hammering at the long range ? 
The hammering will tell with repetition, or 
if it does not, the conclusion must be that 
ships in armor cannot hurt each other, and 
that their arms are no more formidable to 
each other than ladies’ fans. But every 
screw iron ship has the vulnerable place of 
Achilles im the heel, to that point fire will 
be directed, as a single shot hitting the screw | 
would disable the vessel, make her a mere 
log on the water at the mercy of her enemy. | 


DR. WILKINS’ PROPHETIC DREAMS. 


ent be considered little recommendation toa 
society of gentlemen learned in the law. 
He was one of that small but distinguished 
body of learned men to whom England is 
indebted for the foundation of the “ Royal 
Society for the Improvement of natural 
Knowledge ”—a body which has since in- 
cluded, and still includes, most of those who 
have chiefly distinguished themselves in the 
pursuit of science in England. Appointed 
warden of Wadham College, Oxford, in 
1648, during the troublesome political dis- 


|turbances of the great rebellion, Dr. Wil- 


From All the Year Round. | 
DR. WILKINS’ PROPHETIC DREAMS. | 
| 


INSTANTANEOUS and, in case of need, se- | 
cret communication has advanced within a | 
few years through the successive phases ofa | 
wild vision, a bare possibility looming in | 
the distance, a reality too strange to be fully | 
appreciated, and an ordinary matter of fact. | 
That it was a short time ago the first, is as 
certainly true as that it is regarded now as 
a mere sixpenny convenience, but, like many 
other of the most important and interesting 
discoveries of modern science, before even | 
the knowledge of which it is born had come 


into the world, telegraphy had its prophetic 


announcement. Shortly after the discovery 
of printing, and the religious and political 
ferment that followed closely upon that dis- 
covery, there was an amount of speculative 
prescience among the pursuers of science 
that has at no other time been equalled. | 
Men were not overloaded with facts, and 
they allowed their imaginative and poetic 
faculties full play. Very vague and uncer- 
tain, no doubt, was the glimpse of futurity 
they got; but it was often real, and much of 
it has since been fully verified. 

‘ It is now just two centuries ago that the 
Honorable Society of Gray’s Inn selected as 
their preacher the Reverend Dr. John Wil- 





kins, at that time a puritanical clergyman, 


kins does not seem to have meddled much 
with politics, but, marrying a sister of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, then Protector of England, he 
naturally attached himself to the ruling 
party. His time, however, at Oxford was 
occupied in pursuits congenial to his tastes, 
for there were held at his rooms those meet- 
ings, commenced at the lodging of Dr. 
Petty, at which were assembled the Honor- 
able Mr. Robert Boyle, Dr. Willis, Mr. Ash- 
mole (founder of the Ashmolean museum), 
Dr. Seth Ward (afterwards Bishop of Salis- 
bury), Dr. (afterwards Sir Christopher) 
Wren, Dr. (afterwards Sir William) Petty, 
and many others. These kindred spirits 
discussed subjects antiquarian, astrologic, 
medical, and mechanical, rather than politi- 
cal, and laid the foundation of a club which 
afterwards ripened into the much more im- 
portant institution we have named. 

At the Restoration, Dr. Wilkins, who had 
retained the appointment of master of his 
college after his marriage, contrary to the 
statutes and by a dispensation from Crom- 
well, was, of course ejected, and, coming to 
London, his fortune was for some time at 
the lowest ebb, for he was out of favor both 
at court and at Lambeth, and could hardly 
expect much preferment. He did not, how- 
ever, for this reason slacken in the pursuit 
of what then passed for natural philosophy, 
but continued to communicate on such sub- 


in the forty-sixth year of his age, not un-/ jects with his scientific friends. He also 
known to his contemporaries, but chiefly re- | formed one of a party who met at Gresham 
markable for his great skill in what were | College, first, to hear the lectures there given, 
then called ‘the mathematicks.” Preach- | and afterwards for ‘‘ mutual converse,” every 
ers were then, as now, selected for the Inns | Wednesday afternoon during term time at 
of Court with the liberal toleration that | three o’clock, “ where, amongst other mat- 
looks straight at a man’s worth, and Dr, | ters that were discoursed of, something was 
Wilkins was an able, earnest clergyman, as | offered about a design of founding a college 
well as the author of works on the physical | for the promoting of physico-mathematical 
science of his day, which might even at pres- | experimental learning.” 
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There arose at this time,” as Dr. Whe- 
well observes, “a group of philosophers, 
who began to knock at the door where truth 
was to be found, although it was left for New- 
ton to force it open.” These earnest and 
honest men were the actual founders of the 
Royal Society, and among the foremost of 
them stands the Reverend Mr. Wilkins. 

It was while thus occupied that our philos- 
opher received the appointment of preacher 
at Gray’s Inn. His affairs and finances be- 
ing thereby improved, and his position in 
London established, he presided on the 28th 
November, 1660, over a remarkable meet- 
ing, at which it was finally decided to form 
a society for the pursuit of natural knowl- 
edge. This society having shortly after- 
wards been mentioned to the king, his ap- 
proval and encouragement were obtained, 
and, being announced on the following 5th 
December, the Royal Society may be said to 
have been from that time established. 

The chairman of a meeting at which so 
remarkable a body received life must ever 
be regarded as a personage in English sci- 
ence. But he was also a remarkable man in 
himself, for in spite of his puritanical opin- 


ions and his intermarriage with the family 
of the arch-rebel, he contrived to put him- 
self on good terms both with the political 
and ecclesiastical authorities after the Res- 


toration. Thus, in 1662, when the first 
charter of the Royal Society was granted 
by King Charles the Second, we find among 
those mentioned as members of the first 
“and modern” council of twenty-one, to 
whom was devolved the important duty of 
selecting the first fellows of the society, Rob- 
ert Boyle, Kenelm Digby, William Petty, 
Christopher Wren, and others, with “John 
Wilkins, Doctor of Divinity,” as worthy as- 
sociates for so worthy a purpose, the object 
of the society being “to confer about-the 
hidden causes of things, with a design to es- 
tablish certain and correct uncertain theories 
in philosophy, and by their labors in the dis- 
quisition of nature to prove themselves real 
benefactors to mankind.” 

In the year preceding that in which the 
charter was granted to the Royal Society, 
Dr. Wilkins had been presented to a living 
in the city in the gift of the crown, and soon 
afterwards he was promoted to the deanery 
of Ripon. In 1668, he was appointed to the 
bishopric of Chester, and, we are told by his 
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biographer, that in the exercise*of his im- 
portant functions in the latter part of his 
career (which terminated in 1672) “ he filled 
his episcopal office with a goodness answer- 
able to the rest of his life, but with a pru- 
dence above it, considering the two extremes 
of popery and fanaticism, which were no- 
where then so much as in his diocese.” 

Turning now to consider the scientific 
dreams and discoveries of Dr. Wilkins, we 
begin with a work published in 1638, en- 
titled A Discovery of a New World; or, a 
Discourse tending to prove that it is proba- 
ble there may be another Habitable World 
in the Moon: with a Discourse concerning 
the Possibility of a Passage thither. This 
idea of the moon being inhabited was not 
then new, and has not quite passed out of 
date. While at one time we are told that 
the absence of atmosphere and water would 
render life on it impossible, at another time 
astronomers suggest the possibility of vapor 
and atmosphere different, perhaps, from that 
to which we are accustomed, but by no means 
incapable of supporting a mooncalf. As to 
the passage thither, indeed, no practicable 
means have ever been suggested, for al- 
though the author of the tract before us be- 
lieves that the earth’s attraction, supposed 
by him to be a kind of magnetism, might be 
overcome in various ways mechanically, more 
complete knowledge of the nature of the 
force of gravitation has added greatly to the 
improbability that we can ever move our- 
selves beyond its local influence. This, there- 
fore, is a prophecy unaccomplished, and is 
likely to remain so. 

A year or two after the publication of the 
essay just referred to, Wilkins published a 
treatise entitled Mercury ; or, the Swift and 
Sure Messenger: showing how a Man may, 
with Privacy and Speed, communicate his 
Thoughts to a Friend at any Distance. Con- 
cerning this book the following doggerel lines 
of a certain Richard West, who edited a sec- 
ond edition some years afterwards, will serve 
to give a general notion. He tells: us that 
not only are we to learn the way of attaining 
perfect secrecy in communication, but 
“Our i will now arrive before they’re 

stale : 
They shall no more wait on carrier’s ale 
And hostess—two land remoraes which bind 
All to a tortoise-pace though words be wind. 


This book’s a better ark: we brook no stay, 
Maugre the deepest flood or foulest way.” 
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Afterwards addressing the author, the 
editor, rising in a higher poetic vein, ex- 
claims :— 


“ Then your diviner hieroglyphicks tell, 
How we may landskips read and ‘pictures 
spell. 
You Soa how clouds inform, how smoaks 
advise ; 
Then saints will incense talk to deities. 
* * * * * 


’Tis not like juggler’s tricks, absurd when 

shown, 

But more and more admired the more ’tis 

known. 

Writing’s an act of emanation, 

And thoughts speed quick and far as day doth 

run.” 

Doggerel indeed! Marvellous revelations 
would be expected from such an announce- 
ment; and, although the first glance at the 
book suggests a notion that the secrets thus 
trumpeted are somewhat shabby and lean, 
there are some exceedingly singular sugges- 
tions mixed up with odd and apparently un- 
meaning matter. The art of secret informa- 
tion generally is defined and set forth in 
great minuteness of detail, and with a dis- 
tinct Greek and Latin nomenclature worthy 
of anew science. It includes three branches : 
the first of which is a kind of arranged non- 


DR. WILKINS’ PROPHETIC DREAMS. 


of “a flying chariot than which imagination 
itself cannot conceive any one more useful, 
since by this means a man may have as free 
a passage as a bird, which is not hindered by 
the highest walls, or the deepest rivers and 
trenches, or the most watchful sentinels.” 
It is true that the notion of sailing through 
the air like birds is of very ancient date, and 
that Roger Bacon states that he has heard 
of a machine to accomplish this purpose. 
But it seems certain that no human being 
ever actually ascended far into the air in 
any floating balloon till, in 1783, the broth- 
ers Montgolfier made their first successful 
experiment near Lyons, in France. It would 
be difficult, however, to find words to ex- 
press in smaller space, or with greater ref- 
erence to the modern contrivances of bal- 
loons, all that these machines can perform, 
than those made use of in the above short 
extract. Balloons, indeed, have not yet been 
made useful, except on a small scale, in war, 
but that is because they cannot yet be guided. 
| When this is secured the prophetic descrip- 
tion will be perfect. 

On the subject of rapid communication of 





: |news generally, we find in this same work a 


reference to “three saturnine angels and 


sense-talk, made up of broken words, and | certain images by which in the space of 
corresponds well with the peculiar jargon |twenty-four hours a man may be informed 
that school-children have adopted from time | of news from any part of the world.” If the 
immemorial when discussing their affairs | saturnine angels or messengers be translated 
with favorite companions. The second de-|to mean metallic wires, and the images the 
partment includes the formation and use of | dial-plates of telegraphic instruments, all 
cypher alphabets, often invented and modi- that is apparent in the electric telegraph 
fied with great ingenuity, but always capa- | w ould be described, but as the nature of the 
ble of being made out when there is anyreal | | Power or influence is not alluded to, the hint 
necessity for doing so. The third method is | is hardly sufficient. Much more distinct, 
a kind of short-hand, but the key to this, “how ever, is the sentence that follows shortly 
like that of cyphers, and also like that of after, when “ certain fabulous relations that 
many written languages almost lost, can be | concern secret and swift conveyances,” are 


. with singular ease discovered, owing to the 
much greater abundance of certain letters 
and words in every language than others, 
and an invariable and inevitable law thus 
obtained. All these methods or departments 
of secret communication, curious and ingen- 
ious enough at the time, may now be said 
to have little value, and possess no general 
interest. 

While, however, describing these familiar 
and not very useful secrets, our author sug- 
gests others far less probable, as it might 


thus described. “Let there be two needles 
provided of an equal length and business, 
being both of them touched with the same 
loadstone. Let the letters of the alphabet 
be placed in the circles on which they are 
moved, as the points of the compass under 
the needle of the mariner’s chart. Let the 
friend that is to travel take one of them with 
him, first agreeing upon the days and hours 
wherein they should confer together, at 
which times, if one of them move the nee- 
| dle of his instrument to any letter of the al- 





seem at the time, but which have been found 'phabet, the other needle, by a sympathy, 
more useful and practicable. Thus he speaks | will move unto the same letter in the other 
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instrument, though they be never so far dis- 
tant. And thus, by several motions of the 
needle to the letters they may easily make 
up any words or sense which they have a 
mind to express.” 

Dr. Wilkins, while he thus describes what 
he was informed could be done, evidently 
has grave doubts as to its possibility. He ob- 
serves, first, “ that every natural agent is sup- 
posed to have some certain sphere, which de- 
termines its activity,” and therefore that this 
sympathy between distant magnets was im- 
probable. Secondly, he says, that ‘ mag- 
netical operations do not arise from mere 
sympathy, but from such a diffusion of these 
magnetical qualities through the medium 
that they may be continued from the agent 
to the patient.” Still he describes and re- 
fers to it as to a fact, and it is not a little 
curious to see in this suggestion of a result 
only recently attained, how completely the 
imagination has gone aliead of the observ- 
ing and reflective faculties. The principle 
involved in all practical telegraphic opera- 
tions, that of making soft iron magnetic by 
passing through it a galvanic current, and 
the facility thus obtained of making and un- 
making a magnet at will is not referred to 
in these speculations, and is altogether a 
modern invention. The communication of 
magnetic currents by metallic wires, although 
exceedingly useful and generally adopted, is 
not so essential, and thus one very small 
step, and one only, really separates this sug- 
gestion, doubtful even to the suggestor, from 
the marvellous realization of our own day. 

There is something exceedingly interest- 
ing in looking back to the infancy of science 
and tracing the foreshadowing of great in- 
ventions in the mind of an ingenious man, 
whose imaginative and poetic intellect was 
enabled to overleap the mechanical difficul- 
ties that for centuries prevented the success- 
ful carrying out into practice of the ideas he 
entertained. It may be very doubtful whether 
such guesses and vague fancies really assist 
the more matter-of-fact discoverer in after 
times, but there is no doubt that they pre- 
pare the minds of men, and keep alive an ex- 
citement which may often tend in its ~ 
tion to promote discovery. 

One word more with regard to the appar- 
ent vagueness of the accounts, and even the 
impossibility of obtaining a fairly accurate 
notion of the details, when such men as 
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Bishop Wilkins set forth their ideal views of 
what science is doing or will do. Although 
what they wrote seems to us now so unprac- 
tical, we must not conclude that men of this 
stamp were without wisdom and honesty, or 
that they did not exert themselves to the 
utmost, according to their knowledge and 
powers, for the improvement and enlighten- 
ment of mankind. They had but few facts 
to work upon, and little experience of accu- 
curate observers to fall back upon. Every 
thing around them was equally new and 
wonderful, and if they had not generalized 
by instinct they never could have arrived at 
the useful conclusion that we frequently meet 
with, and the suggestions that abound in 
their works. Step by step knowledge has 
advanced; one after another the various 
sciences and departments of science have 
taken their natural place in the great series. 
At one time minute accuracy of detail, and 
at another broad generalizations, have 
marked the advance, but those have not 
been the least valuable friends to scientific 
research who have collected the facts and 
suggested the ‘practical applications that 
might possibly result from them. There 
was something of prophecy even in the sci- 
entific dreams of Dr. Wilkins, because he 
loved truth, and pursued science for its own 
sake. The difference between the habit of 
thought in such a man two centuries ago and 
at the present time is not greater than the 
difference that exists between the early and 
later memoirs published in the Transactions 
of that learned body of which Dr. Wilkins 


was a founder. 


From The London Review. 
HOW TO BURN POWDER. 


WE had occasion, a few weeks ago, to lay 
before our readers an account of some in- 
genious experiments by means of which 
Captain Rodman, of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the United States, had ascertained 
the varying amounts of pressure in different 
parts of a cannon during the act of discharge. 
He found that when ordinary small-grained 
powder is burned in a canngn the combus- 
tion is so rapid, and the gases are conse- 
quently so quickly developed and so highly 
heated, that an enormous pressure is pro- 
duced at the breech of the gun before the 
ball starts from its seat; then, as the gases 
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expand the pressure is rapidly reduced, so 
that the velocity of the ball is small in pro- 
portion to the maximum pressure exerted 
upon the gun. It occurred to him upon as- 
certaining this fact, that if the powder were 
made to burn a little more slowly, the pres- 
sure would be less at the breech, and would 


follow up the ball with more force during its | 


passage out of the gun, thus giving greater 
velocity to the shot, with less danger of 
bursting the cannon. He accordingly at- 
tempted to produce a slower combustion by 
making the powder in large grains, which 
were compressed with great force so that 
they could not be permeated by the gas, but 
must burn only by gradual combustion com- 


mencing from the outside and extending in- | 


wards. 
Powder was accordingly procured of the 
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shot starts very slowly at the breech, and 
moves with a constantly accelerated velocity 
along the bore, it is necessary, in order to 
make the pressure uniform throughout, that 
the gases should be evolved from the burn- 
ing powder with a corresponding accelera- 
tion. 

With granular powder, however, the com- 
bustion commences on the surface of the 
grains, and proceeds inwards ; the size of the 
grains and the extent of burning surface is 
constantly being reduced, and consequently 
the rapidity with which the gases are evolved 
is retarded instead of being accelerated. 
Captain Rodman, therefore, devised a form 

of cake powder, in which the burning surface 
was constantly being enlarged instead of re- 
| duced, the pressure of gas increasing in the 


same ratio. A cylinder of exactly the same 


same quality, except in the size of the grains, | size as the bore of the gun is furnished with 
which were in one sample three-tenths of an a piston; slightly damp powder is placed 
inch in size, in another five-tenths, and in into this, and it is moulded into a cake by 
the last six-tenths. These were experimented means of powerful pressure applied to the 
with in an 11-inch gun, using the same | top of the piston. This latter is armed with 
weight of charge and of shot at every fire. | steel rods at equal distances over its surface, 
The results are given in a tabulated form in | and of the same length that the cake is re-_ 
his official report. They prove at a glance quired to be thick; by means of these the 

that the pressure in his gun is more equal- | cakes of powder are pressed into shape, and 


are perforated with cylindrical holes at the 


ized, and the actual velocity of the shot in- | 
creased as the diameter of the grains be-|same time. Each cake is from one to two 


comes larger. The smallest grained powder, 
three-tenths of an inch in size, produced a 
pressure at the bottom of the bore of thirty- 
five thousand pounds to the square inch, 
which was reduced to sixty-seven hundred 
pounds, at twenty-eight inches from the 
bottom of: bore, giving an actual velocity to 
the shot of only eight hundred and ninety 
feet per second ; whilst the powder of largest 
grain, six-tenths of an inch in size, though 
producing a pressure of only twenty-one 
thousand pounds at the bottom of the bore, 
followed it up with eight thousand pounds at 
twenty-eight inches, and gave a velocity to 
the shot of nine hundred and thirty-three 
feet per second. A little theoretical reason- 
ing upon the results thus obtained shows 
that the granular form of powder is not the 
best for ordnance purposes, whatever be the 
size of the graips employed. In order to 
give the greatest possible velocity to the 
shot with such degree of pressure as may be 
safely employed, the pressure against the 
shot should continue nearly uniform through- 
out its passage from the gun; and as the 


|inches thick, and is made of such a size and 
| shape that it will exactly fit the bore of the 
| gun. The combustion in this case will be 
| wholly from the insides of the hollow tubes 
| through the cake, and the increasing rapid- 
ity of the evolution of gas may be regulated 
so as to give any desired pressure along the 
bore by establishing the proper relation be- 
tween the number and diameter of the cylin- 
drical holes and the thickness of the walls 
between them. The thickness of the walls 
should be such as to be burned through by 
the time the projectile has nearly traversed 
the length of the bore, allowing the gas to 
act expansively during the remainder of the 
distance. 

It will be readily seen from the foregoing 
that this form of cake powder gives us entire 
control over the rate of combustion of the 
charge, a fact the importance of which can 
hardly be overrated, Our own government 
has lately been moving gradually in the 
right direction by increasing the size of the 
grains of powder used in heavy ordnance ; 
and we now understand that one of our most 
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celebrated gunsmiths has been investigating Dawson, in writing an account of the dis- 
the subject, and is abovt to introduce solid | covery, to the newspapers, says, that each of 
blocks of compressed powder to fit the bore | the smack took a hundred pounds’ worth of 
of the rifle, and be dropped down in the ‘fish in five days’ fishing. ‘ Captain Rhodes 
same way as the ball. No time should be informs me,” says the doctor, “ that they 
lost in verifying, if need be, these results, | caught the fish as fast as they could bait and 
when, if they are such as both experiment | haul, and when any of the cod escaped from 
and theory indicate, the cake form of pow- | the hook, great monstrous sharks, as blue as 


der, will, we doubt not, be generally intro- 
duced into the service. 


From The London Review. 

DISCOVERY OF A NEW COD DEPOT. 

THOSE unacquainted with the natural his- 
tory of fish have been greatly astonished by 
an account given in the daily newspapers of 
the discovery of what may be called a new 
cod depét. The story of the finding out of 
this new fishing bank isevery simple. Inthe 
course of last June, the captain of a London 
cod smack had in vain tried to obtain a cargo 
of fish at the once plentiful fishing stations 
of the Faroe Islands. After persevering for 
six weeks, he was compelled to leave the 
place clean, and instead of proceeding to try 
his fortune at Iceland with the rest of the 
cod fleet, he made for the Orkney Islands, 
in company with a Gravesend smack, in or- 
der to prepare for a campaign at a place 
called Rockall, situated about three hundred 
and sixty miles west by south of the Ork- 
neys. The captain’s reason for going there 
arose from a conversation he had some fif- 
teen years ago with the mate of an Irish 
ship. They had been messmates together 


if painted with a brush, darted round the 
ship’s side, and swallowed them in an in- 
stant. The very sea-birds were tame, evi- 
dently never having been disturbed there by 
man, some of them flying on board and eat- 
ing the offal.” 

Further information, received after a sec- 
ond expedition to this fisherman’s el dorado, 
confirms the first account. One or two ad- 


ditional vessels had been equally successful 
with those originally sent out, and their cap- 
tains and crews give a glowing account of 
|the fish-wealth which may be gathered at 


| 





this lonely spot—and it is lonely enough, 
being one hundred and thirty miles from 
lone St. Kilda. 


“The statements they give of the great 
fish they saw, and the wealth to be gathered 
there, seems [says Dr. Dawson] more like 
the adventures of Sinbad the Sailor than 
proved facts by successful fishermen. They 
| tell of encounters with great sharks thirty 
feet long, with mouths that could swallow 
calves, and bodies as large and round as 

uns; of their fears and surprises from the 
numberless large whales sporting and rising 
'on every side of them, one having actually 
\grazed the bottom of the Victoria with its 
|huge sides. They also saw numbers of 





on board of a man-of-war, and upon the cap- | strange fish which they had never seen be- 
tain informing his old friend that he was in fore, and some black fish larger than por- 
charge of a cod smack, and went every sum- | Poises, with flat round heads, and which 


mer to the North Sea to capture cod,— 
“The North Sea be blowed,” said the 
friendly mate of the Irishman. ‘“ You don’t 
know where to catch cod, you don’t; go to 
Rockall, where there is a bank eighty miles 
in length, swarming with fish! I have been 
two or three times becalmed there, and 
caught cod as big as donkeys and as plenty 
as blackberries!” This was great news, if 
it were but true; and that the news was as 
nearly true as could reasonably be expected 
there is now the best authority for believing. 

On the 2nd of last July, the two vessels 


seemed very numerous.” 
* 


We are very glad to chronicle the discov- 
ery of this new fishing bank—l1st, because 
the present banks are being rapidly ex- 
‘hausted; and 2nd, because the discovery 
| goes a long way to settle the fact of the sea 
being colonized by fish much in the same 
way that the earth is inhabited by man. 
The reason, it will be seen, why Rockall 
was tried at all was the failure of the fishing 
at the Faroe Isles, hitherto one of the great 
strongholds of this particular fishery; and 
every person at all conversant with the his- 





sailed from North Isles, and on the 13th of |tory of our fisheries knows that the vast 
the same month they were both enabled to | fishing-banks on the coast of Newfoundland 
return, filled with many tons of fish. Dr. | are not nearly so productive as they used to 
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be. Nearer home we have seen one fish- 
ing-ground after another exhausted, till it 
became a kind of standing wonder that we 
obtained any thing like a supply of fish at 
all. The great Dogger Bank is nearly used 
up. Of the supplies of fish derived from 
first to last from this gigantic depét, some 
idea may be formed from the following state- 
ment which was published a few years ago 
in the Quarterly Review :— ' 


“Tt is almost time that some new ground 
were formed in place of the famous Dogger- 
bank, which has now been preyed upon by 
so many nations for centuries, and has sup- 

lied so many generations of Catholics and 

rotestants with fast and feast food. No 
better proof that its stores are failing could 
be given than the fact that, although the 
ground, counting the long bank and the 
north-west flat in its vicinity, covers eleven 
thousand eight hundred square miles, and 
that in fine weather it is fished by the Lon- 
don companies with from fifteen to twenty 
dozen of long lines, extending to ten or 
twelve miles, and containing from nine thou- 
sand to twelve thousand hooks, it is yet not 
at all common to secure even as many as 
four-score fish of a night.” 


The fact that fish herd together in great 
flocks or nations seems now to be well es- 
tablished. All the inhabitants of the great 
deeps, from the mighty whale down to the 
tiny minnow, live in what may be termed 
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colonies. Thus we have the term “a school 
of whales ;” we have also the young sal- 
mon in shoals, each year’s growth in sepa- 
rate companies, and every fish as local in its 
dwelling-place as men are; we know, too, 
that the herrings live also in nations which 
arrive at maturity in vast groups at differ- 
ent periods of the season. The same laws 
govern the crustacee. Persons who dealin 
shell-fish can easily tell the different locali- 
ties from whence they derive their supplies, 
A Scotch lobster can be readily distinguished 
from a Norway one; and a “ native” oyster 
differs considerably from a “ scuttle-mouth.” 
These are all points which ought, long ago, 
to have led to a better understanding of the 
natural and economic history of fish. This 
ignorance has wellnigh ruined our most val- 
uable fisheries. We have been trading for 
years in the belief that the supply was inex- 
haustible, and are but beginning to find out 
that it is even possible to exhaust the sea. 
The German Ocean has been so long the 
fishing-pond of Europe, that we can scarcely 
wonder, considering the wealth that has been 
drawn from its depths, that its supplies are . 
beginning to failus. There can be no doubt, 
however, that other sources of supply will 
be discovered ; if so, we can only hope that 
some method will be observed in harrying 
the nest, in order that the supply may be 
made to go as far as possible, 


| 








Lucrrer Matcues.—Mr. Gore, a recent 
writer on this subject, gives some astonishing 
statistics respecting this branch of manufacture. 
The firm of Messrs. Dixon employ four hun- 
dred workmen, and generally have on hand 
£8,000 or £10,000 worth of timber. Each week 
they consume one ton of sulphur and make 
43,€00,000 matches, or 2,160,000,000 in the 
year. Reckoning the length of a match at two 
and one-fourth inches, the total length of these 
would far exceed the circumference of the earth. 
Another calculation has been made, that the 
whole length of waxed cotton wicks consumed 
every year by one London manufacturer in the 
production of “ vestas,” would be sufficient to 
reach from England to America and back 
again. The magnitude of the figures relating 
to the English manufacture of matches is, how- 
ever, insignificant when we turn to the Austrian 

»roduction. ‘Two makers alone, M. Pollak, at 

ienna, and M. Fiirth, in Bohemia, produce the 
amazing number of 44,800,000,000 matches 
yearly, consuming twenty tons of phosphorus 
and giving employment to six hundred persons. 
The low price at which these necessaries of life 


are produced is equally astonishing. M. Fiirth 
sells his cheapest boxes at one penny per dozen, 
each containing eighty matches. Another maker 
sells the plain boxes at twopence per hundred, 
and 1,400 matches for one farthing; whilst a 
third maker sells a case of fifty boxes, each con- 
taining one hundred lucifers, for fourpence. 
The imports of matches into the United King- 
dom are of the value of £60,000 yearly, repre- 
senting the enormous number of 200,000,000 
daily. The daily consumption is 50,000,000 
more than the above number, or upwards of 
eight matches cach day for every individual in 
the kingdom.—London Review. 


‘ 


EritaPa.—The following is the epitaph ona 
man who was too poor to be buried with his 
relations in the church of Kingsbridge :— 


“ Here lie I, at the chancel door; 
Here I lie, because I’m poor ; 
The further in the more to pay ; 
Here I lie as warm as they.” 








THE PAINTER AND THE APPARITION. 


From All the Year Round. 

THE PAINTER AND THE APPARITION. 

Some few years ago a well-known English 
artist received a commission from Lady F. 
to paint a portrait of her husband. It was 
settled that he should execute the commis- 
sion at F. Hall, in the country, because his 
engagements were too many to permit his 
entering upon a fresh work till the London 
season should be over. As he happened to 
be on terms of intimate acquaintance with 
his employers, the arrangement was satis- 
factory to all concerned, and on the 13th of 
September he set out in good heart to per- 
form his engagement. 

He took the train for the station nearest 
to F. Hall, and found himself, when first 
starting, alone in a carriage. His solitude 
did not, however, continue long. At the 
first station out of London, a young lady 
entered the carriage, and took the corner 
opposite to him. She was very delicate 


looking, with a remarkable blending of 
sweetness and sadness in her countenance, 
which did not fail to attract the notice of a 
man of observation and sensibility. For 
some time neither uttered a syllable. But 
at length the gentleman made the remarks 


usual under such circumstances, on the 
weather and the country, and, the ice being 
broken, they entered into conversation. They 
spoke of painting. The artist was much 
surprised by the intimate knowledge the 
young lady seemed to have of himself and 
his doings. He was quite certain that he 
had never seen her before. His surprise 
was by no means lessened when she sud- 
denly inquired whether he could make, from 
recollection, the likeness of a person whom 
he had seen only once, or at most twice ? 
He was hesitating what to reply, when she 
added, ‘Do you think, for example, that 
you could paint me from recollection P ” 

He replied that he was not quite sure, but 
that perhaps he could. 

“Well,” she said, “look at me again. 
You may have to take a likeness of me.” 

He complied with this odd request, and 
she asked, rather eagerly,— ' 

“ Now do you think you could ? ” 

“TI think so,” he replied; “ but I cannot 
say so for certain.” 

At this moment the train stopped. The 
young lady rose from her seat, smiled in a 
friendly manner on the painter, and bade 
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him good-by; adding, as she quitted the 
carriage, “ We shall meet again soon.” The 
train rattled off, and Mr. H. (the artist) was 
left to his own reflections. 

The station was reached in due time, and 
Lady F.’s carriage was there, to meet the 
expected guest. It carried him to the place 
of his destination, one of “ the stately homes 
of England,” after a pleasant drive, and de- 
posited him at the hall-door, where his host 
and hostess were standing to receive him. 
A kind greeting passed, and he was shown 
to his room: for the dinner hour was close 
at hand. 

Having completed his toilet, and descend- 
ed to the drawing-room, Mr. H. was much 
surprised, and much pleased; to see, seated 
on one of the ottomans, his young companion 
of the railway carriage. She greeted him 
with a smile and a bow of recognition. She 
sat by his side at dinner, spoke to him two 
or three times, mixed in the general conver- 
sation, and seemed perfectly at home. Mr. 
H. had no doubt of her being an intimate 
friend of his hostess. The evening passed 
away pleasantly. The conversation turned 
a good deal upon the fine arts in general, 
and on painting in particular, and Mr. H. 
was entreated to show some of the sketches 
he had brought down with him from Lon- 
don. He readily produced them, and the 
young lady was much interested in them. 

Ata late hour the party broke up, and 
retired to their several apartments. 

Next morning, early, Mr. H. was tempted 
by the bright sunshine to leave his room, 
and stroll out into the park. The drawing- 
room opened into the garden; passing 
through it, he inquired of a servant who was 
busy arranging the furniture, whether the 
young lady had come down yet ? 

‘‘ What young lady, sir ? ” asked the man, 
with an appearance of surprise. 

“The young lady who dined here last 
night.” 

“No young lady dined here last night, 
sir,” replied the man, looking fixedly at him. 

The painter said no more: thinking with- 
in himself that the servant was either very 
stupid or had a very bad memory. So, 
leaving the room, he sauntered out into the 
park. 

He was returning to the house, when his 
host met him, and the usual morning salu- 
tations passed between them. 
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observed the artist. 

“ What young friend ? ” inquired the lord 
of the manor. 

“The young lady who dined here last 
night,” replied Mr. H. 

“T cannot imagine to whom you refer,” 
replied the gentleman, very greatly sur- 
prised. 

“Did not a young lady dine and. spend 
the evening here yesterday ? ” persisted Mr. 
H., who in his turn was beginning to won- 
der. 

“‘ No,” replied his host; “‘ most certainly 
not. There was no one at table but your- 
self, my lady, and I.” 

The subject was never reverted to after 
this occasion, yet our artist could not bring 
himself to believe that he was laboring un- 
der a delusion. If the whole were a dream, 
it was a dream in two parts. As surely as 
the young lady had been his companion in 
the railway carriage, so surely she had sat 
beside him at the dinner table. Yet she 


did not come again; and everybody in the 
house, except himself, appeared to be igno- 
rant of her existence. 

He finished the portrait on which he was 


engaged, and returned to London. 

For two whole years he followed up his 
profession : growing in reputation, and work- 
ing hard. Yet he never all the while forgot 
a single lineament in the fair young face of 
his fellow-traveller. He had no clue by 
which to discover where she had come from, 
or who she was. He often thought of her, 
but spoke to no one about her. There was 
a mystery about the matter which imposed 
silence on him. It was wild, strange, utter- 
ly unaccountable. 

Mr. H. was called by business to Canter- 
bury. An old friend of his—whom I will 
call Mr. Wylde—resided there. Mr. H., 
being anxious to see him, and having only 
a few hours at his disposal, wrote as soon as 
he reached the hotel, begging Mr. Wylde to 
call upon him there. At the time appointed 
the door of his room opened, and Mr. 
Wylde was announced. He was a complete 
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“ Your fair young friend has left you?” | 


tended for the absentee had been given to 
him ; and that he had obeyed the summons, 
supposing some business matter to be the 
cause of it. 

The first coldness and surprise dispelled, 
the two gentlemen entered into a more 
friendly conversation ; for Mr. H. had men- 
tioned his name, and it was not a strange 
one to his visitor. When they had con- 
versed a little while, Mr. Wylde asked Mr. 
H. whether he had ever painted, or could 
undertake to paint, a portrait from mere 
description? Mr. H. replied, never. 

“T ask you this strange question,” said 
Mr. Wylde, ‘“ because, about two years ago, 
I lost a dear daughter. She was my only 
child, and I loved her very deeply. Her 
loss was a heavy affliction to me, and my re- 
grets are the deeper that I have no likeness 
of her. You are a man of unusual genius. 
If you could paint me a portrait of my child, 
I should be very grateful.” 

Mr. Wylde then described the features 
and appearance of his daughter, and the 
color of her eyes and hair, and tried to give 
an idea of the expression of her face. Mr. 
H. listened attentively, and, feeling great 
sympathy with his grief, made a sketch. He 
had no thought of its being like, but hoped 
the bereaved father might possibly think it 
so. But the father shook his head on seeing 
the sketch, and said, “ No, it was not at all 
like.” Again the artist tried, and again he 
failed. The features were pretty well, but 
the expression was not hers; and the father 
turned away from it, thanking Mr. H. for 
his kind endeavors, but quite hopcless of 
any successful result. Suddenly a thought 
struck the painter ; he took another sheet of 
paper, made a rapid and vigorous sketch, 
and handed it to hiscompanion. Instantly, 
a bright look of recognition and pleasure 
lighted up the father’s face, and he exclaim- 
ed, “That is she! Surely, you must have 
seen my child, or you never could have 
made so perfect a likeness ? ” 

“‘ When did your daughter die?” inquired 
the painter, with agitation. 

“ About two years ago; on the 13th of 
September. She died in the afternoon, after 
a few days’ illness.” 

Mr. H. pondered, but said nothing. The 
image of that fair young face was engraven 
on kis memory as with a diamond’s point, 


stranger to the artist ; and the meeting be- | and her strangely prophetic words were now 


tween the two was a little awkward. It ap- | 


peared, on explanation, that Mr. H.’s friend 
had left Canterbury some time; that the 


ulfilled. 
A few weeks after, having completed a 


| beautiful full-length portrait of the young 


lady, he sent it to her father, and the like- 


gentleman now face to face with the artist | ness was declared, by all who had ever seen 
was another Mr. Wylde; that the note in-| her, to be perfect. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
SCIENCE AND PASSION. 

Ir any one wishes to estimate the differ- 
ence which separates the current literature 
of the Continent from that of England, the 
most instructive writer he can turn to is un- 
questionably George Sand. There are plenty 
of writers who outrage more completely the 
feelings which in England are most highly 
honored, and who reveal, with a more brutal 
frankness, all the extremities of Parisian 
recklessness. But George Sand has this 
great and distinguishing merit—that she 
alone gives us the good side of what we set 
ourselves to condemn—that she can feel, if 
not expound, a philosophy of life that may 
bea deplorable mistake, but cannot be called 
ignoble or tame—and that she really raises 
problems as to the constitution and the 
usages of modern society which are worth 
thinking over seriously. She has lately writ- 
ten a novel called Valvedre, which is, in its 
way, a remarkable work. It must be con- 
fessed that she has not got more lively as 
she has gone on writing; and in spite of the 
finish of its style, Valvedre would be a very 
heavy dose for any one who read it merely 
asatale. But itis not without considerable 
interest to those who are acquainted with the 
general scope of her writings. It marks a 
great revolution in her opinions and her 
philosophy ; and though many people, as 
they grow old, are apt to go through some 
change of the sort, yet the particular shape 
which this change assumes in a Frenchwoman 
of genius has its own special interest. In 
her early days, she devoted herself to paint 
the phases, the excuses, and the course of 
passion. She claimed that, in defiance of 
the judgment of a conventional world, pas- 
sion should, if sincere, be considered its own 
justification. We will not stop now to esti- 
mate what fragment of truth there may have 
been in the vast mass of error which she 
poured forth with such amazing rapidity. 
But this was her creed, and she shrank from 
none of its consequences, and adorned it with 
the ardent eloquence and the touches of 
poetical sweetness which never failed her. 
With passion she allied art; and music, 
painting, and the artistic representation of 
scenery were freely used both to express and 
to complete the fervor and romance of her 
lovers. She has now apparently outlived 
all this. She has at least attained to the 
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melancholy moral that passion is vanity. 
Valvedre is written to show how hollow and 
foolish all ill-managed love-making is, what 
poor, silly creatures the women are who long 
to be idolized at any expense, and what a 
great gain it is for a man to leave such things 
behind him forever. The hero of Valvedre is 
reclaimed in a manner that would be thought 
highly proper on this sidethe Channel. Heis 
made to work very hard and very sedulously 
at a factory for seven years, and is then sud- 
denly married to the daughter of a Swiss 
pastor. But this is only half the moral of 
the book. The writer wishes to show, not 
only that passion fails, but that something 
else succeeds. This something is science. 
The last discovery of the authoress of Lelia 
is that wisdom and happiness lie, not in the 
daring discussion of religious difficulties or 
in the fierce triumphs of a defiant love, 
but in botany and mineralogy, in watching 
the path of glaciers, in contemplating the 
order and harmony of nature, and in col- 
lecting and arranging the contents of a mu- 
seum. 

No one who reads the book can refuse to 
acknowledge that she is perfectly serious in 
this—that she is heartily tired of her old 
frame of mind, and that she sincerely be- 
lieves she has found a new life full of beau- 
ties that cannot decay. The names of other 
continental writers also instantly occur who 
have gone through something of the same 
history. The author of the Sorrows of Wer- 
ter spent the evening of his life in examining 
the growth of plants and the laws of color ; 
and the most fanciful of French historians 
has taken to des@fibing birds, and the loves 
of whales. But in George Sand we get the 
philosophy of this transformation stated as 
aphilosophy. Valvedre lays down as a thesis 
which the author is prepared to maintain 
against all disputants, that science is the 
true antidote to passion and the true source 
of human happiness, whereas sensuous ex- 
citement is the true source of human misery. 
Most English readers would say that this 
was a very poor kind of repentance, and that 
the sinner ought to turn saintly and not sci- 
entific. Substantially this is true; but it 
ought to be remembered that in most Cath- 
olic countries, and especially in France, turn- 
ing saintly means turning into that mixture 
of panic and love of excitement which is 
known as becoming devote. George Sand 
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expressly discusses in Valvedre the worth of 
this kind of transformation, and decides that 
it is only a passion in another form, and af- 
fords no real relief to a mind that is not 
overtaken by terror, but longs for a relief 
from the cravings of a spurious appetite for 
excitement. Whether she is right or wrong 
is another matter; but it is more important 
to notice what she accepts, and not what she 
rejects. This notion of science being the 
antidote of passion is one not at all familiar 
to English people. Rare instances in pri- 
vate life may, indeed, be found where a phi- 
losophy of the sort has been acted on; but 
nine people out of ten who would read Val- 
vedre carefully would be obliged to own that 
the point of the book was one that was new 
to them, and seemed very paradoxical. Of 
course good young people who have been 
brought up to work hard at science may be 
saved by it from many errors, but so they 
would have been if their work had been 
mathematics or Sanskrit. All subjects of 
hard study bring the benefits which hard 
study confers; and no study, whether sci- 
entific or not, will keep people right who 
have nothing else to trust to. But this is 
quite beside the mark at which George Sand 
isaiming. The real drift of Valvedreis, that 
persons who are tired of passion without 
having been brutalized by it, or who have 
recoiled from the abyss on the edge of which 
they have been standing, may find a new life 
and security in science ; andit is worth while 
to think what it is that she means, and how 
far what she means is true. 

The chief reason, we imagine, why science 
has such a charm for @inds like that of 
George Sand, is that it presents something 
fixed, external, and impersonal. Those who 
have felt, and thought, and suffered much, 
who have listened to the whisperings of 
fancy, who have loved with a natural and 
then with a factitious enthusiasm, who have 
sought in art an aid to sensibility, and have 
tormented themselves with the mysteries of 
human existence, get sadly tired, after a 
time, of the vanity of their pursuits. But 
where are they to goas arefuge? The sub- 
jects of thought most congenial and familiar 
to them only lead them over the same old 
path, and back into the barren wishes of 
cheir own unsatisfied wishes. Men engaged 
in active life, and women on whom family 
cares press with a daily load, are easily 
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drawn away from a morbid contemplation 
of themselves. But people of leisure, the 
sort of people for whom Valvedre is written, 
may have nothing in the circumstances of 
their outer life to call tem away from un- 
profitable meditation. Science, however, 
must be acknowledged to offer very much 
of what they want. The world of which it 
tells is a world that exists in equal beauty 
and with equal certainty whatever may be 
the feelings or the cares of man. Science 
offers a region where facts only prevail, and 
where what is once apprehended is never 
lost. In the religious repentance which, in 
an English book, would replace the scientific 
repentance of George Sand, one of the great 
comforts of the wounded, and desolate, and 
despairing heart is that it clings to a Being 
outside itself. In however much humbler 
and more impure a degree, something of the 
same feeling strengthens and calms the mind 
that, weary of the world, begins to occupy 
itself with nature—with nature, that is, not 
as seen through the spectacles of man’s feel- 
ings, but as it is apart from man, governed 
by its own laws and full of its own wonders. 
It is true that there is nothing in science ' 
analogous to the active response vouchsafed 
in religious repentance. It is only some- 
thing external and apart—it is not something 
external and apart that returns an answer- 
ing support. But the mere fact that it has 
an existence independent of the shifting feel- 
ings of a tired and depressed mind gives it 
an inestimable value to the sufferer. It 
opens to him a door of escape behind which 
he can leave his burden of glocmy fancies 
and vague misgivings. rs 

Science has also the great charm of offer- 
ing a complete cure for vacuity of thought. 
It gives plenty of work—of work that may 
be made unceasing, that may easily be made 
to fill up every hour of the day, and may em- 
ploy the body as much as the mind. How 
passionately people long for work—hard, but 
not too hard, exciting, but not too exciting 
—when the time of weariness and despond- 
ency has come with the shade of advancing 
years, may be learned from the eagerness 
with which many women in middle age throw 
themselves into the life of conventual estab- 
lishments, or take to ministering among the 
poor. It is true that other employments be- 
sides the pursuit of science afford plenty of 
work. Hour after hour soon slips away in 
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writing a book or painting a picture, but the 
work of science is much more varied, and 
especially of science as George Sand loves 
to picture it. Her scientific hero is a man 
who passes whole weeks in surveying the 
unexplored portions of the Alps, who is mak- 
ing the most interesting experiments in light, 
electricity, glaciers and so:on, who has a 
retinue of followers, and a faithful friend 
with a marvellous knowledge of botany. 
This is the romance of scientific life. To 
have a fortune and to despise it, except so 
far as it enables its possessor to do science 
on a magnificent scale, is not given to every 
one. But, in a less degree, the enjoyments 
of the philosopher of Valvedre are within the 
reach of all students. Those who take up 
science as a mental diversion rather than 
in the hope of making a valuable contribu- 
tion to the stock of scientific knowledge, 
have one advantage over those who go to 
work in a more serious way. They need not 
confine themselves so closely to the study of 
details. They can select those portions of 
the particular science they take up which 
require locomotion and permit them to en- 
joy at will the busy idleness of an out-of- 
door philosopher. M. Michelet would prob- 
ably have had to spend years over the 
microscope if he had aspired to reveal to the 
scientific world any new phenomena of in- 
sect life. But a smattering of knowledge, 
and a great amount of pleasant wandering 
in pleasant places, enabled him to do all. he 
wanted, and to find in insects a new subject 
for poetical description. His books are per- 
haps scagcely scientific enough to answer to 
the als science which George Sand has 
formed. But they are near enough to sup- 
ply a good illustration of what she means, 
and no one can doubt that the labor spent 
. by their author in preparing to write them 
must have been a labor of love. 

There is also in science a mixture of poetry 
and common sense which may be readily con- 
ceived to be very inviting to persons who 
have long lived in a poetical world, and can- 
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not entirely abandon t without a sense of 
loss and desolation, and who are yet smitten 
with a longing to connect themselves with 
the ordinary world and to check the taste 
for whatever is morbid and extravagant. If 
a rhapsodist wishes to indulge his genius, he 
cannot rhapsodize more easily on any sub- 
ject than on the wonders of creation. A 
poetical writer has also the advantage, in 
studying science, of portraying a feeling 
which he is gure is genuine, noble, and spon- 
taneous. The wonders of creation over- 
power and fascinate the mind that fairly 
opens itself to the impression they create. 
A man of science, who expresses with any 
thing like adequacy the emotions which the 
marvels disclosed to him naturally awaken, 
is as sure that he is describing what in all 
ages must be felt by all men of feeling as 
the most consummate master of the play and 
sweep of passion can possibly be. It is 
easier to be right in delineating the poetical 
side of science than in analyzing the springs 
of human action; and although no scientific 
description is more true than Othello is true 
as an account of human action under certain 
circumstances, yet excellence in scientific 
description requires infinitely less power 
than is exhibited in Othello. While, there- 
fore, poetical science is not more true than 
the highest truth of the drama, it is much 
more within the compass of common minds. 
And at the same time that science is full of 
poetry to a poetical mind, it has yet astrong 
tendency to confine the student within the 
limits of common sense. Extravagant, 
vague, and inaccurate language is glaringly 
out of keepingith the sober realities and 
inexhaustible accuracy of nature. There is 
an element of the business-like in an occupa- 


| tion so bound up with method and order as 


scientific investigation, and the neutral tints 
of business and common sense have an at- 
mosphere of repose that allures those who, 
like the authoress of Valvedre, have long 





been accustomed to glaring colors. 
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ENGLAND AND THE 
From The Spectator, 7 Sept. 
ENGLAND AND THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


WE fear there is no little reason to ap- 
prehend that the leading members of the 
English Government have already under 
their consideration the propriety of recog- 
nizing, early in the autumn, the independ- 
ence of the Southern States; and that un- 
less some decisive victory and rapid success 
of the North intervenes, or English opinion 
declares very strongly against it, this step 
may be soon taken. The second reinforce- 
ment of Canada, which has taken place since 
Parliament separated, and the language and 
sympathies of the Government journals, are 
some indications of this danger. At all 
events, there is no doubt that it is a ques- 
tion much canvassed in influential quarters, 
and that the strong desire of the Govern- 
ment to secure Lancashire against a cotton 
crisis, together with an impression which is 
widely prevalent in political circles that it 
would be a great advantage to England to 
see the power of the United States broken 
up into fragments, tends to persuade them 
to adopt it. It is, therefore, exceedingly 
important that this country should speak 
out its mind on the subject at once. 

We have no difficulty, for our own part, 


in speaking out ours / though we fear that 


but one of the great Liberal organs—we 
need hardly say that we allude to the Daily 
News, the only paper which has done justice 
to the North throughout this long and pain- 
ful crisis—will support the same view with 
any warmth. But from the English people 
we expect something diffegent. There is, 
we feel persuaded, a large silent class, who 
care as much about the slavery cause as 
their fathers did thirty years ago, and who 
are not prepared to see England throw her 
influence hastily into the opposite scale with- 
out a protest anda struggle. Whatever our 
opinion may be as to the chances of the war, 
we must remember what a premature recog- 
nition of the Southern Confederation would, 
in fact amount to. It would exert a double 


set of influences ; it would be a great moral 
discouragement to the North, and it would 
be not only a great encouragement, but a 
new lease of strength, to the South. Are 


we prepared that the same Government, 
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a great physical as well as constitutional 
struggle with Austria—a struggle which 
might, for any thing we know, not have to 
be fought over again this year had England 
then recognized the Hungarian victory, as 
she ought to have done, and forbidden the 
unwarrantable intervention of Russia—are 
we prepared that this same Government, 
which “ knew nothing of Hungary” except 
as a constituent part of Austria, shall now 
anticipate the issue of this struggle between 
the American rebels and their rightful Gov- 
ernment, after a contest of little more than 
half a year, during which there has been no 
time to organize the really enormous re- 
sources of the Free States? If we do this, 
we shall break our strongest tie with the 
Free North. An eminent American author 
has well expressed the disappointment of the 
Free States in the attitude taken by England 
in a letter to Lord Shaftesbury :— 


? 
N 


“Tt is not to be disguised that one unfor- 
tunate result of our American crisis has 
been a weakening of national confidence in 
England, and a feeling of great sensitive- 
ness and soreness in our relations with the 
country. . . . It is not to be disguised that 
they regard themselves as suddenly aban- 
doned in the very crisis of a battle by the 
moral forces of those brethren on whom 
they had relied as undoubtingly as on them- 
selves, and the possibility of whose failure 
had never entered into their most distant 
calculations. .. . It is not principally by 
the Government course of the English na- 
tion that this class among us feel aggrieved. 
It is not with that that they principally con- 
cern themselves. . . . By false representa- 
tions and false issues, our friends in Eng- 
land have been blinded to the real signifi- 
cance of the sublime movement which the 
American nation has just commenced.” 


How will this feeling be increased by any 
official recognition of the South while yet 
the contest is—in the mind of the Northern 
States at least—quite undecided and still 
hopeful ? It may be all very well for Eng- 
lish politicians, who get almost all their im- 
pressions through the cotton interest in the 
United States, to say that the struggle has 
no connection with slavery. The Northern 
people know that it has. They know, as 
Mrs. Stowe asserts, that the election of last 
year hinged entirely on the question of slav- 











which in the coldest terms declined to ac- | ery-extension ; that the organization of the 


knowledge Hungarian independence in 1849, 


Republican party was founded on the re- 


when Hungary was absolutely victorious in! solve to pen up slavery within its existing 
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limits ; and that it was the triumph of this 
policy which determined the Slave States to 
rebel. This is so notorious that no one can 
dispute it for a moment. The taunt that 
Mr. Lincoln is not prepared to fight the bat- 
tle on the issue of emancipation is true. 
But it is quite as true that he is being com- 
pelled to take this line by his supporters, as 
well as by the force of circumstances ; and it 
is certain that the Northern States would 
consent to no terms which did not settle the 
question of slavery-extension at once and 
forever. Practically, therefore, if we antici- 
pate their defeat, if we paralyze them by 
giving our verdict in favor of the new South- 
ern power, and sending an ambassador to 
Montgomery, we shall have gone out of our 
way to foil the Free States in their first 
pitched battle against slavery. We did not 
recognize even the kingdom of Italy while 
Francis II. held the field against his oppo- 
nents. We paraded our diplomatic incapac- 
ity to comprehend that Hungary had broken 
loose from Austria; and if here, in a coun- 
try where no political right has ever been 
denied to the rebel states, where the only 
grievance is that, after a long supremacy, 
they have been outvoted and defeated in 
their love for the most debasing element in 
modern civilization, if here we make haste 
to hail the rising power, New England will 
be justified in saying that Old England’s 
anti-slavery sympathies are mere hollow 
sentimental pretences, since she can rest 
satisfied to stuff her ears with cotton against 
the cries of the slaves, and to compensate 
her gentle regret over the new impulse 
given to slavery by her lively gratification 
over the paralyzing shock suffered by De- 
mocracy. This rupture with the Free 
States at the very juncture when we can 
learn most from them and give them heart- 
ier sympathy than at any time since their 
independence, would, to our minds, be a 
great national calamity. 

Again, we shall certainly draw much 
closer our alliance with the “ chivalric” 
South if we are among the first, perhaps 
the first, to recognize her independence. 
Is this what the people of England really 
wish? The crisis seems to be one expressly 
intended to relieve England of the humiliat- 
ing obligations under which she lies to an 
institution wholly abhorrent to all our high- 
est political tendencies. Let us but for a 
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single year develop the cotton resources of 
India and the other subsidiary free cotton 
countries, and we should be freed forever 
from the nightmare with which all thought- 
ful politicians have been oppressed during 
the last generation. They have felt, and felt 
most justly, that to depend for the mainte- 
nance of millions on a cotton supply which 
is the fruit of frightful guilt, is at once a dis- 
grace and a peril—a disgrace, because, as we 
now see, it restrains the natural drift of our 
political sympathies; a peril, because the 
system is so radically corrupt that it may 
collapse at any moment with acrash. All 
this they have felt; and if now that the 
time is come when Providence forces us to 
look elsewhere,—to turn to a country where 
we should confer boundless prosperity by 
our purchases instead of boundless misery, 
—if at such a moment we hug our chains 
and cannot tear ourselves at any persuasion 
from our beloved long-staple cotton, then 
we deserve to be subjected to the same hu- 
miliation and peril under which we have so 
long groaned for another cycle of Egyptian 
servitude. This, too, we say, would be a 
great national calamity. Let us remember 
distinctly what it means. It means the re- 
lapse of our national conscience into, first, 
a toleration,—then, probably a positive ap- 
proval of slavery. Once let us draw close 
our relations with an independent South by 
the ties of a mutually selfish gratitude,— 
once let us feel committed to the advocacy 
of that noble and patriotic cause, of which 
a repudiator is the Washington and slavery 
is the “ corner-stone,” and we may be sure 
that slavery sentiment will fast gain head in 
England. The generous sympathies of Mr. 
Gregory, the member for Galway, will soon 
be shared by numbers of our leading men, 
and it may not be long before the same 
country which paid twenty millions sterling 
to wipe out the blot of slavery upon our col- 
onies will be glad to lend as much to a thriv- 
ing slave commonwealth for the purpose of 
making good its frontier against the en- 
croachments of a free republic. 

Nor will it stop here. No sooner shall 
we have assisted the South to attain its in- 
dependence, than new questions of the first 
importance will come up as to slavery-exten- 
sion and the slave trade. Mexico and an 
Anglo-Saxon slave commonwealth can never 
be peaceable neighbors. The South already 
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intend to absorb Mexico. For twenty years 
back their policy has tended in this direction. 
The Knights of the Golden Circle are 
pledged to the attempt. The genius of the 
slavery cotton-system requires constant en- 
largement of area, and Mexico is not the 
state to resist any consistent and well-organ- 
ized pressure. We shall have soon to face 
the efforts of the South to absorb Mexico as 
part of the slave commonwealth, and the 
same peril which makes us bend before it 
now will bid us bend before it then. We 
shall be involved in the meshes of the slav- 
ery net, and be more sensitive than ever to 
the danger of slave insurrections, the men- 
aces of Northern abolitionists, in short, the 
moral necessity of supporting the South 
against its Northern foe. 

And what will be our reward ?—that we 
shall have a less formidable rival in Disu- 
nited than we could ever have in the United 
States. This is one of those political mo- 
tives which we can never hear confessed 
without wondering at the unblushing self- 
ishness of statesmen. It has, we know, a 


real influence on English thought at the 
present moment. It is thought that we shall 
find our advantage in the quarrels of our 


rivals. Perhaps so; if it be our advantage 
to fear them less, and to be more than ever 
in the hands of one of them at least. The 
South may become to us another Turkey, 
with far more than the moral complications 
of Turkish misgovernment. We may drift 
sooner than we think into a real or fancied 
necessity for maintaining the integrity of 
the South against the North. A weak and 
unscrupulous ward contrives practically to 
impose a far more galling yoke than a pow- 
erful and audacious rival. 

We are now at the meeting of the ways. 
If we are wise, we shall stand sedulously 
aloof from all diplomatic action till the 
contest is over, and either one combatant is 
vanquished or the two have made their own 
terms. But all our moral influence ought 
to be clearly given to the North, and if the 
conclusion of the struggle leaves any por- 
tion of the Southern States independent, it 
should be our earnest endeavor to support 
the Northern States in the policy of sealing 
up slavery within certain impassible limits, 
and forever terminating the slave trade. If 
the moral influence of England is cast into 
the other scale, we shall say that a Liberal 
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Administration will have deliberately in- 
flicted a greater injury on the cause of free- 
dom than any single generation of Liberals 
can hope to retrieve. 


From The London Review. 
ENGLISH LAW AND JUSTICE IN INDIA. 

A sToRY reaches us from Calcutta that 
would be very difficult to believe, if the facts 
were not placed before us in the unimpeach- 
able form of a report of proceedings in a 
Court of Justice. As the details unwind 
themselves before us, we read and wonder, 
inclined to hope that the printers must have 
made a mistake in laying the scene in a 
country governed by English law. But no; 
the prosecutor, the defendant, the witnesses, 
the jury, the judge, are all subjects of Queen 
Victoria ; and the case is reported with such 
elaboration and minuteness as to prevent all 
suspicion of its being a hoax. The facts of 
this very strange story are as follow :— 

The Rey. Mr. Long, a missionary of the 
Established Church of England, has labored 
in his vocation in India for twenty years, 
preaching Christianity among the Hindoos, 
and endeavoring, in order that he might be 
the better able to understand the peculiar 
idiosyncracy of the native mind, to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the pop- 
ular literature current in their own tongue 
among the race which it was his mission to 
Christianize. 

Among other works in Hindostanee, which 
came under Mr. Long’s notice, as a student 
of contemporary literature, was a play, en- 
titled, “‘ Nil Durpan ; or, the Mirror of In- 
digo Planting,” in which the dramatist sat- 
irized the life, manners, and oppressive 
conduct, real or alleged, of the British in- 
digo-planters in India, and held them up to 
the ridicule or hatred of his countrymen. 
The reverend gentleman, beitig struck with 
this work, not for its beauties or its merits, 
but for the insight it afforded into the work- 
ings of the native mind, and for the light it 
threw upon their prejudices and their griev- 
ances, actual or imaginary, translated it 
carefully, printed it, and transmitted copies 
to the principal people concerned in the gov- 
ernment of India, as well as to a few of the 
leading philanthropists, men of letters, and 
journalists of England. The sensitive in- 
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digo-planters chose to consider this drama as 
a malicious libel upon them, and put forward 
one of their number to prosecute Mr. Long 
for publishing it. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear, Mr. Long was tried upon the charge, 
found guilty, and sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment in the common gaol, and to 
pay a fine of one thousand rupees. 

The presiding judge, Sir Mordaunt Wells, 
in passing sentence, dwelt severely upon the 
insinuations in the play against the charac- 
ter of planters’ wives in India, and asked the 
jury “to consider in their verdict whether 
the insinuation was not a reproach against 
the whole middle class of the women of Eng- 
land,” and whether it “could have been 
published by a clergyman of the Church of 
England, with a bond fide and conscientious 
belief that it would forward the interests of 
society ?” The jury were of the same mind 
as the judge, and found the defendant guilty ; 
on which the judge pronounced the astound- 
ing sentence above mentioned. 

Evidently the indigo-planters must have 


sore consciences if they cannot endure as a_ 


body charges which were not levelled against 
any individual among them. Their attempt 
to sacrifice Mr. Long, for rendering both 
them and the Government of India the ser- 
vice of showing them what the native popu- 
lation thought of them, whether rightfully 
or wrongfully, will recoil upon themselves. 
A sentence so utterly preposterous cannot, 
we should hope, be allowed to stand; but if 
it lead, as we trust it will to a thorough in- 
vestigation, on appeal in this country into 
the true relations subsisting between the in- 
digo-planters and the peasantry of India, 
and (if the report of the trial be correct, as 
we presume it to be) to a rigorous inquiry 
into the conduct of the presiding judge, and 
into the administration of justice in India, 
it will not have been passed in vain, and Mr. 
Long’s condemnation will have aided the 
cause of truth and justice. 
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It is possible that the insinuations or 
charges in the play were wholly false ; but 
that is not the point at issue. Mr. Long, it 
appears, has also translated from the Hin- 
dostanee attacks by native philosophers upon 
the fundamental truths of Christianity, and 
has circulated them among the clergy of the 
"Established Church, the officials of the Gov- 
ernment, and the leading Europeans in In- 
dia, besides sending copies to London; and 
in so doing he has rendered good service to 
the cause of the Gospel, by thus giving every 
missionary who, like himself, may design to 
spend his life in the conversion of the na- 
tives of India to a purer faith, an opportunity 
of confuting statements of the existence of 
which they might otherwise have been igno- 
rant. To know and understand the current 
of the native mind in questions of theology, 
is necessary for every teacher of religion, if 
he would combat error and clear away mis- 
conception; and it seems to us that Mr. 
Long might have been prosecuted for blas- 





phemy, for translating and circulating such 
tracts among educated and zealous Chris- 
tians, with as much reason as he has been 
prosecuted for libel for circulating among 
the same classes the play of “ Nil Durpan.” 

The fine levied upon Mr. Long was, it ap- 
pears, paid into court as soon as inflicted, 
by a wealthy native; and there will be, we 
hear, no lack of funds to carry the case 
through every court in the empire, if need 
be, until it reaches the highest. We may 
therefore expect to hear more of it at some 
future time; and, unless a very different 
color be given to the case, it is plain that 
justice will not be satisfied by a reversal of 
the decision, without the dismissal of the 
judge, whose charge to the jury and whose 
sentence on the defendant shows a spirit of 
partisanship which is never witnessed on the 
bench of England and cannot be tolerated in 
her dependencies. 

















Arcn’s Metat.— The composition of this 
celebrated alloy for cannon, with which such 
valuable results have been obtained in the Aus- 
trian marine arsenals, has hitherto been kept a 
secret. It possesses a high degree of tenacity ; 
it can be puddled, hammered, and worked, like 
the best forged iron, and when cold can be con- 


siderably bent without cracking or breaking, 
whilst its absolute and relative resistance ex- 
ceeds that of iron of good quality. Recent ex- 
periments assign to it the composition of 60 
parts copper, 38:2 zinc, and 1°8 iron. It is, 
however, supposed by some that the iron is of 
no real value, being only useful in diminishing 
the net cost of the alloy.—LZondon Review. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY. * 

Mr. PatGrave’s volume is no ordinary 
book of extracts for schoolroom consump- 
tion, jumbled together without rhyme or 
reason, and where Dr. Watts’ invariable 
busy bee alternates with a platitude of Mrs. 
Barbauld. 
lyrical pieces by dead poets. He does not 
commence before the Elizabethan era, which 
excludes Chaucer, “the morning star” of 
English song, and others of whom we would 
gladly see specimens, as rendering the col- 
lection more complete in an historical aspect. 
The first Book comprises the ninety years ter- 
minating with 1616. The second takes us 
down to 1700. The third to 1800. The 
fourth includes the deceased poets of this 
century. These Books are named from 
Shakspeare, Milton, Gray, and Wordsworth 
respectively. 

To our author’s definition of lyrical poetry 
we are not disposed to except, especially as 
it is advanced with hesitation and modesty. 
“Lyrical has been here held essentially to 
imply that each poem shall turn on some 
single thought, feeling, or situation. In ac- 
cordance with this, narrative, descriptive, 
and didactic poems—unless accompanied by 
rapidity of movement, brevity, and the col- 
oring of human passion—have been exclud- 
ed.” Certainly nothing can well be more 
vague than the changes and combinations 
which the term “lyrical” has lately under- 
gone on wrappers and title-pages of sensi- 
tive minor poets as yet ungathered to fame. 
Yet we conceive that by stretching a little its 
original meaning into “ suitable for music,” 
or “ fit to be sung,” we can get a rough but 
sufficient test for working purposes, without 
analyzing so deeply as our author what the 
term is intended to imply. There must oc- 
cur a good deal of debatable land between 
lyrical and narrative rhyme in the real old 
ballad poetry, as opposed to its most suc- 
cessful modern imitations, such as “ Lord 


Our author confines himself to! 
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is however, much to be lamented, that the 
wholesale insertions and restorations of over- 
zealous collecting editors should have tainted 
many of our finest examples with undue sus- 
picion. In the first and second books, which 
should to all intents include the whole class 
chronologically (excepting, of course, the 
medieval specimens), we can only find “O 
waly waly up the Bank,” “Fair Helen of 


Kirconnell,” and “ The twa Corbies,” de- 


signedly printed together. These three 
specimens are, it is true, as good as are to 
be found, but we are dissatisfied at the ab- 
sence of others, and could even afford to 
oust some of the Celias and Lucastas (not 
the one with the nunnery metaphor) to make 
room for them. Take, for instance, the 
“ Bonnie Bairns,” with the requisite central 
idea developed strongly enough into an ex- 
quisite ballad, considerably more lyrical than 
the average of its class. Or, should we here 
suspect some modern touches of Allan Cun- 
ningham, it might be inserted a century later. 
The religious character of the piece is not 
sufficiently strong to warrant exclusion, if 
compared with “‘ The Ode on the Nativity.” 
Now that the works of Mr. Tennyson are 
becoming so thoroughly classical, it might 
be interesting to his contemporaries, as it 
certainly will be to future commentators, to 
observe the influence of the second ballad, 
“Fair Helen,” p. 87, on his ‘ Oriana.” 
Wordsworth’s success, we may remark, in 
versifying this fine relic was in nowise not- 
able. Mr. Palgrave has given us further on 
two comparatively modern variations on the 
uncertain original text of the “ Braes of 
Yarrow,”—one anonymous, the other by Lo- 
gan,—besides printing Wordsworth’s “ Yar- 
row unvisited and visited.” Among this 
abundance on one particular theme, we ven- 
ture to regret the absence of, to our minds, 
the best version of all—that by William 
Hamilton of Bangour, published about 1760, 
according to Percy. This Mr. Palgrave, in 
a note, considers inferior to what he has 





Ullin’s daughter” or “ Rosabelle.” It is| given. At any rate, Wordsworth chose the 
probably on this score that so many genuine | version which we prefer for imitation. Com- 
ballads are here excluded, that we are in-| pare, for instance, one of Hamilton’s verses 
clined to consider this kind of composition | with any thing in our author’s ballad of pp- 
as somewhat too slenderly represented. It) 118-120 :— 


* The Golden nomena Ge best Songs and Lyr- | 
tcal Poems in the English Language. Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Cambridge : 
Macmillan and Co. 1861 


“ Curse ye, curse ye, his useless, useless shield, 
The arm that wrocht the deed of sorrow, 
The fatal spear that pierced his breast, 
His comely breast, on the Braes of Yarrow.” 
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We admire and applaud Mr. Palgrave’s | difficulties of his task ; yet in most cases we 


courage in admitting a thoroughly typical 
and honest ballad of a totally different tone 
and manner, “ Sally in our Alley,” the fresh- 
ness and genuine feeling of which will out- 
last many more showy productions. It 
abounds with a most quaint expression of 
real and deep pathos, yet one can scarcely 
repress a rising inclination to smile at every 
other line. 

We do not doubt that Mr. Palgrave has 
found the task of selection from among the 
sonnets of Shakspeare difficult enough. He 
warns his readers, with great justice, that 
these pieces are not to be mastered or under- 
stood offhand. Indeed, we know nothing 
which requires tougher study or thought. 
Among the smaller lyrical fragments out of 
the plays, we are glad to find an old favorite 
of ours, seldom quoted and almost unknown 
as compared with ‘‘ Crabbed Youth and Age,” 
or “ When Icicles hang by the Walls.” It 
occurs in the Twelfth Night :— 


“ What is love ? ’tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What’s to come is still unsure ; 
In delay there lies no plenty ; 
Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure.” 


This we take to be perfect quintessence of 
Shakspeare, and yet it is often passed over 
unnoticed. For exhaustive statement, preg- 
nancy of meaning, and closeness of thought, 
it is seldom equalled. The words are all of 
the commonest, or even homeliest descrip- 
tion; and the ideas at first sight seem al- 
most trivial. Shelley and Keats might have 
studied such an extract with advantage. 
We miss in Mr. Palgrave’s work, however, 
one verse out of Hamlet which, unlike the 
former, is justly celebrated, and claims, we 
suggest, admission in this collection, as being 
more essentially lyrical than the great pro- 
portion of the Shaksperian extracts already 
admitted therein. It is the well-known— 
“ Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play : 
For some must watch, while some must sleep ! 
Thus runs the world away.” 

Mr. Palgrave has headed the Twelfth 
Night extract with “Carpe diem.” He 
apologizes, once for all, in a note for the va- 
rious titles he has prefixed on his own re- 
sponsibility. No doubt he has bestowed 
much thought on this, as on other incidental 


‘should prefer to print the first line of the 
extract, for to give a new title is a kind of 
| retouching pro tanto, and a modern Shak- 
sperian heading generally looks like a res- 
toration in an Elizabethan structure—that is, 
very rarely of a piece with the rest. Carpe 
diem especially has an Epicurean echo about 
it totally foreign to the more real philoso- 
phy and more earnest atmosphere of the 
quotation. We also suggest that one speci- 
men at least of the many mad songs once 
so curiously current in this country, and, we 
believe, almost peculiar to it, might be added 
to the volume. 

A well-arranged and conscientiously se- 
lected collection like that before us is pecul- 
iarly valuable as conducive to and encour- 
aging a more expansive appreciation of the 
poetry of different schools and centuries. 
Such universality of taste is but little cur- 
rent at the present day. There is an in- 
creasing tendency to swear by some partic- 
ular poetic master and to hate and deny all 
merit to the rest. Thus the lover of Shak- 
speare must be the hater of Pope; and the 
reader of Byron shall hold no converse with 
Wordsworth or Coleridge. We suggest, no 
doubt, extreme cases, but to speak roughly 
and in all generality, Pope, Wordsworth, 
and Mr. Tennyson may be said at the pres- 
ent moment to be the suppliers of ideality 
to old age, middle age, and youth respect- 
ively. These parties of verse-readers inter- 
changeably hate each other’s gods, and 
thereby much after-dinner discussion is pro- 
moted and no very tangible result ensues. 
It is, however, about equally probable that 
a ploughboy should come to be lord chan- 
cellor utterly without talent, as that any man 
should raise himself to be the poet of his 
own or any subsequent age without some 
intrinsic merit of the highest character. 
Granting this, the fault will be in ourselves 
and not in their verses if we cannot discern 
their excellence. It is therefore folly to in- 
sist upon proselytizing every one to that par- 
ticular style of composition which may suit 
our individual age or temperament. 

Another advantage of such a collection of 
miscellaneous pieces is, that chances of com- 
parison and more extended reputation are 
thereby afforded to the poets of one poem, 
whose single work is often only accessible in 
such volumes. Charles Wolfe, who wrote 
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the “Burial of Sir John Moore,” is the 
most remarkable type of the class we allude 
to; for although his literary remains were 
published, and to a certain extent known, 
his whole fame rests on these few stanzas. 
But besides Wolfe, and putting out of sight 
all the anonymous pieces, equal to the best, 
where all record of the hand that wrote them 
has been lost, we have only to turn over the 
pages of Mr. Palgrave’s Treasury to find de- 
tached poems of the highest excellence by 
authors whose very names many will proba- 
bly meet with there for the first time. As 
of the poet, so of any particular work—con- 
tinued popularity would undoubtedly, in a 
very great proportion of instances, presup- 
pose certain merit ; but in reviewing a lyr- 
ical collection, we may in all justice qualify 
this conclusion by observing that the pres- 
ervation of some songs to the present day 
may have resulted entirely from their lyrical 
success,—that is, because they were songs,— 
and not from their excellence as poetry. 
More than this, the personal reputation of 
some favorite vocalist of the time may have 
earned them undeserved popularity. Thus, 
any song which Mr. Robson takes in hand 
would have an excellent chance of street 
success. These remarks arise from our find- 
ing Gay’s “ Black-eyed Susan” among the 
fortunate candidates for admission into Mr. 
Palgrave’s exclusive volume. We confess 
to suspecting that the popularity of this 
poem is, in a great measure, to be thus ac- 
counted for. To our minds, there is a stage- 
marine flavor about it, redolent of later Dib- 
dinism, if we are allowed the expression. A 
really perfect specimen of the genuine sea- 
song is given us here, at p. 201, without 
title. This is by Allan Cunningham, and 
we have always heard it called “ The Snor- 
ing Breeze.” As Mr. Palgrave does not ob- 
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ject to manufacture new headings, it is not 
unfair to ask him to prefix an old one when 
tolerably expressive. In one collection of 
songs we have seen, the perverse delicacy of 
the editor hag softened this to “ swelling 
breeze.” 

We are glad to observe that our author 
has printed a remarkable piece called “ To- 
morrow” (p. 163), of the author of which, it 
appears, nothing has survived except his 
surname, Collins. We had also seen this 
song before in a manuscript version, with 
some trifling differences from the present. 
Mr. Palgrave’s note here is to the point, and 
suggests a novel and unexplored direction of 
criticism :—~ 

“It is a lesson of high instructiveness to 
examine the essential qualities which give 
firstrate poetical rank to lyrics such as “ To- 
morrow,” or * Sally in our Alley,” when com- 
pared with poems written (if the phrase may 
be allowed) in keys so different as the subtle 
sweetness of Shelley, etc., etc. . . . Intelli- 
gent readers will gain hence a clear under- 
standing of the vast imaginative range of 
poetry—through what wide oscillations the 
minds and the taste of a nation may pass— 
how many are the roads which truth and na- 
ture open to excellence.” 

In conclusion, we thank Mr. Palgrave for 
a pleasant and instructive volume. In the 
arrangement and carefully considered juxta- 
position of the different extracts, it is cer- 
tainly superior to any book of the class we 
have yet seen. With his evident knowledge 
of the subject, our author has modestly con- 
fined himself to four pages of preface, anda 
very moderate amount of notes at the end 
of the work. In other respects, he is con- 
tent to retire into the background, and let 
each poem speak for itself; but whenever 
Mr. Palgrave does speak, it is sensibly and 
without pretension. 





JeEwisH Marriaces.—What is the reason 
that most Jewish marriages, mentioned in the 
newspapers, take place on a Wednesday? Is 
there some religious reason in favor of that 
day ? 

[Among the Jews a virgin marries on the 


fourth day, because the assembly of the Twenty- 
three meet on the fifth; so that if the husband 
should find his wife unworthy, he may have re- 
course to the consistory in the heat of his dis- 
pleasure, and procure just punishment accord- 
ing to law.—Vide Dr. Lightfoot’s Works, ed. 
1684, ii. 534.]—Notes and Queries. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE LIVING AGE, 


Relying upon the solid value and varied attractions of the matter which we gather from 
the wide field of contemporary literature, we have made little external effort to solicit the 
patronage of the public, Probably we have in this gone too much out of the fashion of the 
day, for the public ear is continually assailed by vociferous exhortation on all sides, — and 
new readers do not always choose from intelligent examination. 

Feeling now very strongly the effect of the war, we respectfully ask of our habitual read- 
ers that each of them will make an effort to add to our subscription-list the names of some of 
his or her immediate friends, and thus give us a gratifying testimony of their appreciation of 
our labors of many years. 

Many of our readers have written to us that they intended to complete their sets of The 
Living Age as soon as they could spare the money,—and perhaps the following business prop- 
ositions may enable them to do so, and at the same time make up to us the loss of our loyal 
subscribers in the Southern States. (We lost most of the secessionists several years ago 
when we endeavored to expose their policy.) 


PREMIUMS OFFERED. 


To any person sending us Thirty-six new subscribers with a year’s payment from each, we will 
send a complete set of the First Series of the Living Age in Thirty-six volumes, bound in cloth, in 
our uniform style. 

To any person sending us tn like manner twenty new subscribers, we will send a complete set of 
the Second Series in Twenty volumes, cloth. 

To any person sending us Five new subscribers in like manner, we will send a complete set of 


The Panorama of Life and Literature in Five volumes, or any Five volumes of the Living Age 
an cloth. 


And in general, we will give a bound volume of the Living Age for every new subscriber whom 
any of our friends may add to our list. 


Or, if preferred, we will make a liberal pecuniary compensation. 


order to receive the above premiums, payments must be made directly to US, at our office 
“omfield Street, Boston, or by mail to that address. 


—or for much love and a little money,—dear readers, we hope you will 
rouble. Before it began, all business seemed prosperous; all pros- 
‘an important part of the policy of the conspirators to destroy 
ave been in a considerable degree successful in this part of 
the “joyfulness” with which, from love to the great 
of our goods.” 

been disappointed, because there were more 
ll to say, that how many soever reguments of 

upply them all. 


SON & COMPANY. 

















